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It's  no  secret 


Portland  yanks  cops  from  terror  unit  over  clearance  issues 


The  city  of  Portland,  Ore.,  last  month 
had  what  many  consider  to  be  the  dubious 
honor  of  being  the  first  city  in  the  United 
States  to  pull  its  pobce  officers  out  of  an 
FBI-led  Joint  Terrorism  Task  Force, 

City  Council  members  voted  4-1  to 
approve  the  recommcndaoon  made  by 


Mayor  Tom  Potter  to  withdraw  from  the 
task  force  on  the  grounds  that  unless  he 
had  the  same  top-secret  clearance  as  the 
two  officers  assigned  to  the  urut,  he  could 
not  guarantee  that  pobce  were  obeying  a 
state  law  prohibiting  investigaaons  based  on 
one’s  bebefs  or  rcbgion 


Negouations  with  federal  offiaals  began 
in  March.  The  bureau  seemed  wdUng  to 
grant  Pobce  Chief  Derrick  Foxworth  the 
same  security  clearance  as  the  officers,  but 
was  not  wilbng  to  do  so  for  Potter,  who  is  a 
former  Portland  chief  himself 

Instead,  federal  officials  offered  the 


Pittsburgh  is  freed  from  consent  decree, 
but  Cincinnati  is  still  on  the  hook 


Just  as  the  Pittsburgh  Pobce  Bureau  was 
fiecd  last  month  from  the  strictures  of  a 
consent  decree,  its  counterpart  in  Cincinnati 
was  being  warned  by  a federal  judge  that  it 
had  better  comply  with  a federal  monitor 
assigned  to  oversee  reforms. 

Eight  years  to  the  month  after  Pittsburgh 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Justice 
Department,  a joint  motion  was  filed  in 
April  by  the  city  and  the  federal  government 
to  end  oversight  of  the  PPB, 

“It  IS  my  opinion  that  there  is  very  bttle 
indeed  that  remains  to  be  gained  by  contm- 
ued  auditing,”  wrote  James  D.  Ginger,  the 
court-appointed  monitor.  ‘There  is  no 
apparent  room,  in  my  opinion,  for  substan- 


tive improvements  to  decree-related  pro- 
cesses within  the  Pittsburgh  Bureau  of 
Pobce  or  the  Pittsburgh  Office  of  Municipal 
Investigations.” 

Ginger  went  on  to  say  that  he  recom- 
mended that  other  law-enforcement  agencies 
study  the  PPB  when  developing  their  own 
model  pobcies. 

Most  of  the  decree  was  bfted  in  2002  by 
Judge  Robert  Cindnch,  who  commended 
Pobce  Chief  Robert  W McNedlyJr.  on  the 
development  of  the  agency’s  pioneering 
Performance  Assessment  and  Review 
System. 

With  PARS,  the  department  did  every- 
thing the  Justice  Department  asked  of  it,  and 


then  some  (see  LEN,  July  2004).  The  early- 
warning  system  is  used  to  idenafr  both 
troubled  officers  and  cxcepnonal  ones,  and 
can  track  use  of  force,  vehicle  accidents,  sick 
days,  and  a host  of  other  job-related  issues. 

The  impact  of  those  years  on  the 
department,  in  fact,  was  the  subject  of  a 
study  released  in  March  by  the  Justice 
Department’s  Office  of  Community- 
Oriented;  Pobcing  Services.  Researchers  from 
the  Vera  Institute  of  Justice  concluded  that 
lasting  change  was  possible  through  federal 
intervention,  although  at  a cost. 

“We  found  that  sweeping  management 
changes  went  a long  way  towards  helping  the 
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Where 
the  buffalo 
roam 


Two  of  the  nine  American  bison  that  escaped  from  a farm  in 
Stevenson,  Md.,  on  April  26  run  from  police  and  volunteers  on  a tennis 
court  in  a gated  community  in  Pikesville.  Police  were  able  to  keep  the 
buffalo  from  entering  a busy  highway,  and  instead  herded  them  onto 
the  tennis  court  before  they  finally  maneuvered  them  into  a trailer  for 
return  to  the  farm.  (AP/Wii^ctW  photo) 


mayor  more  briefings  and  oversight  of  the 
local  task  force.  They  were  also  wilbng  to 
lower  the  officers’  clearance  to  secret  so  that 
Potter,  Foxworth,  and  the  city  attorney 
would  all  have  the  same  degree  of  access  to 
federal  files. 

Proper  oversight  is  impossible  as  long  as 
Portland’s  JTIT’  officers  aren’t  allowed  to 
fully  explain  to  their  local  bosses  what  they 
are  doing,  or  why.  Potter  wrote  m a com- 
mentary pubbshed  in  The  Oregonian. 

"(Special!  Agent  [Robert]  Jordan  said  it 
wasn’t  the  FBI’s  rcsponsibibty  to  make  sure 
Portland  officers  assigned  toJTTF  comply 
with  state  laws  prohibiting  them  from 
collecting  information  about  citizens  because 
of  their  rebgious,  social  or  pobtical  views,  or 
country  of  ongin,"  he  wrote  "But  if  the  FBI 
isn’t  responsible,  who  is?” 

When  an  agreement  was  not  reached, 
Potter  moved  to  sever  the  city’s  relationship 
with  theJ’ITF. 

"There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  wc  arc 
doing  the  nght  thing,”  he  said  during  the 
council  meeting,  and  "that  we  will  continue 
to  protect  the  safety  of  Portlanders,"  The 
Associated  Press  reported. 

Continued  on  Page  15 

Va.  panel 
urges  change 
in  lineups 

Given  that  most  erroneous  eyewit- 
ness identifications  are  “honest  mistakes 
made  by  honest  people,”  the  Innocence 
Commission  for  Virginia  recommended 
in  March  that  the  state’s  pobce  agencies 
adopt  new  procedures  that  could  help 
prevent  such  tragic  errors  in  the  future. 

Based  on  an  16-month  study,  the 
commission  stated  that  mistaken 
eyewitness  ideodficadons  played  a major 
role  in  the  imprisonment  of  1 1 defen- 
dants for  senous  felonies  dating  back  to 
1980.  In  nine  of  the  cases  it  examined, 
victims  and  other  eyewitnesses  made 
misidenafications,  pardcularly  when  the 
suspect  was  of  a different  race. 

The  inmates  spent  a total  of  1 1 8 
years  behind  bars  while  the  actual 
perpetrators  of  the  crime*  they  were 
convicted  of  remained  free.  All  were 
eventually  pardoned,  cleared  by  a court, 
or  released  when  a prosecutor  conceded 
that  the  wrong  person  had  been 
convicted. 

‘This  IS  a problem  that  every  single 
study  nadonwide  has  shown  is  a 
significant  issue  in  criminal  invcsoga- 
dons.  It  u not  bmited  to  Virginia,"  Jon 
D.  Gould,  a criimnal  jusdee  professor  at 
George  Mason  University  and  chairman 
of  the  organizadoo’s  steering  commit- 
tee. told  The  Associated  Press. 
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Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICUT  — Off-duty  state 


trooper  Victor  Duz  led  Cromwell  police  on 
a 100-mph  chase  and  later  fought  with 
arresting  of&ccrs  before  being  subdued  and 
arrested.  State  pobce  say  Diaz  was  suspended 
without  pay  pending  an  investigation. 

Because  he  refused  to  lake  a Breathalyzer 
test,  his  driver's  license  was  suspended. 

MAINE  — The  Governor’s  Advisory 
Council  on  the  Prevention  of  Domestic  and 
Sexual  Violence  issued  us  hnal  report  in 
March,  recommending  a revision  of  the  bail 
code  that  would  make  it  easier  for  judges  to 
hold  defendants  who  ate  potenoaUy  danger- 
ous in  jail.  Other  proposals  include  manda- 
tory domestic  violence  educaDon  m schools 
and  public  education  about  the  warning  signs 
of  abusive  relanonships. 

MASSACHUSETTS  — Boston  police 
Superintendent  Robert  Dunford  angered 
^ dctecDves  in  his  first  few  weeks  m the  job  as 
the  Boston  PD’s  No.  2 official  by  ordering 
them  all  to  show  up  for  roll  call,  imposing  a 
formal  dress  code,  and  enacting  stneter  rules 
for  getting  a day  off  for  good  work. 

Dunford  said  the  changes  will  improve 
accountability  and  cffiaency,  but  Bob 
Kenney,  head  of  the  Boston  Pobce  Detec- 
tives Benevolent  Society,  said  the  changes 
violate  the  contract. 

Despite  concerns  from  the  pobce  union,  the 
Leominster  City  Council  voted  7-2  to  adopt 
a new  ’’assessment  center”  mode!  for 
promoting  within  pubbe  safety  departments, 
replacing  the  existing  avil  service  approach. 

In  March,  the  Gardner  Pobce  Department 
became  the  first  in  the  state  to  switch  to  a 
new  911  system  that  can  locate  cell  phone 
callers  and  provide  a map  of  a caller’s 
location.  .\11  departments  in  the  state  are 
expected  to  follow  within  two  years. 

NEW  YORK  — A top  official  in  the  New 
York  City  Pobce  Department’s  Internal 
Affairs  Bureau,  Deputy  Inspector  June 
Marmcci  Roberts,  reared  after  admittmg  to 
lying  about  her  husband,  a pobce  captain, 
beaung  her  Roberts  claimed  that  she  filed 
1 the  charges  against  her  husband  because  she 
was  suffering  from  postpartum  depression. 
Sources  said  that  she  threatened  to  sue  the 
department  under  the  Amencans  with 
Disabibaes  Act  because  of  this  illness  if 
disciplinary  acoon  was  taken.  Instead,  she 
Will  receive  a full  pension. 

NVPD  Sgt.  John  Tavarez,  a 1 5-year  veteran 
with  the  Intelbgence  Division,  has  moved  to 
Santo  Domingo  to  act  as  an  official  baison 
to  the  Domirucan  Repubbe  as  part  of  the 
fight  against  narconcs  trafficking.  New  York 
IS  home  to  an  estimated  370,000  Dominican 
immigrants. 

PENNSYLVANIA  — Although  auihonacs 
were  being  closed-mouthed  about  the  fatal 
shooting  of  Easton  Pobce  Officer  Jesse 
SoUman  at  pobce  headquarters,  the 
department's  Web  site  u calling  the  shooting 
an  accident  Northampton  County  District 
Attorney  John  Morganelb  indicated  that 
another  officer  may  have  been  holding  the 


gun  and  a third  officer  may  have  been  m the 
room  at  the  tune.  The  shooting  occurred  or. 
March  25  at  the  end  of  Sollman’s  day  shifi. 

Plainfield  Township  supervisors  have 
tentadvely  approved  an  ordinance  that  would 
impose  fines  on  property  owners  who 
generate  repeated  false  fire  or  burglar  alarms. 
First  offenders  would  get  a warning;  after 
that  fines  of  $50  to  $300  will  be  imposed. 

Easton  Pobce  Chief  Stephen  Mazzeo  said  in 
March  that  when  he  began  using  Compstat 
to  crack  crimes  by  time  and  locaaon,  he 
never  anucipated  that  the  program  would 
produce  a near-doubling  in  the  number  of 
parking  ackets.  Mazzeo  said  chat  the  ackets 
were  issued  by  ovetzealous  officers  who  took 
the  issue  of  “producavity"  out  of  context 
but  union  leaders  say  officers  were  foUowmg 
the  chief’s  orders  issued  in  an  earber  memo. 

RHODE  ISLAND  — Providence  Sgt. 

Tonya  Hams  was  fired  Match  10  for 
receiving  the  answers  to  pobce  ptomobonal 
exams  from  former  chief  Urbano  Pngnano 
Jr  and  then  lying  about  it  under  oath.  Sgt. 
Rhonda  Kessler  was  demoted  and  place  on 
SIX  months  unpaid  leave  for  lying  under  oath 
about  whether  she  was  offered  the  answers. 
The  city  also  said  it  would  try  to  revoke 
Pngnano’s  pension. 


FLORIDA  — Hillsborough  County  Shenff 
David  Gee  has  reversed  a longstanding 
pobey  that  barred  depuaes  who  bve  in  other 
counties  from  driving  theu  patrol  cats  home. 
Under  the  revised  pobey,  deputies  who  bve 
in  neighbormg  counoes  will  be  Limited  to 
driving  their  vehicles  to  and  from  work,  and 
they  must  reimburse  the  county  for  any 
mileage  from  their  home  to  the  county  bne. 

Miami  has  agreed  to  pay  $500,000  to  the 
family  of  an  unarmed  18-year-old  who  was 
shot  to  death  by  pobce  after  he  ran  away 
from  a stolen  cat  in  April  2001.  The  officers 
thought  they  were  after  suspects  in  an  armed 
carjacking  who  in  fact  had  been  arrested 
several  weeks  earber.  Since  John  Timoney 
became  pobce  chief  in  2003,  the  deparmrent 
went  20  months  uiihout  firing  a shot.  The 
previous  average  was  13  shootings  a year. 

GEORGIA  Atlanta  pobce  officers 
assigned  to  the  Hartsfield-Jackson  Intcrna- 
aonal  Airport  wiU  be  trained  in  how  to  deal 
with  dnvers  who  try  to  park  curbside. 
t>fficers  will  be  put  through  about  125  mock 
sccnanos  designed  to  test  their  patience.  The 
training  comes  in  response  to  an  inadent  in 
which  a woman  was  thrown  to  the  ground 
by  an  airport  pobce  officer  who  said  the 
woman  was  screaming  obscemaes  and 
struggling  with  him. 

The  CarroU  County  Sheoff ’s  Department 
has  come  to  the  defense. of  Deputy  Jamie 
Godbee,  saying  he  did  everything  required  by 
the  agency's  pobaes.Vhen  he  acadenuUy 
rear-ended  a car  driven  by  a 62 -year-old 
woman  and  kiUcd  her  during  a high-speed 
chase  of  an  escaped  convict-  Godbee  was 
scnously  injured  dunng  the  crash  and 
underwent  surgery  for  a cbslocatcd  hip.  The 


woman’s  death  brings  to  seven  the  number 
of  deaths  from  high-speed  chases  in  Carroll 
and  neighboring  counQes  and  the  city  of 
Atlanta  since  last  fall. 

LOUISIANA  — New  Orleans  Pobce 
Superintendent  Eddie  Compass  has  said  he 
favors  relaxing  the  aty’s  residency  rule  for 
officers,  saying  it  would  make  it  easier  to 
increase  the  department’s  ranks.  There  is 
some  spccubuon  that  the  City  Couned  may 
shelve  tlic  domicile  law  if  the  city  is  wilbng 
to  provide  inccnavcs  and  reward  officers 
who  bve  in  the  city. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  — Pobce  in  Eden 
had  to  delay  arrests  from  their  latest 
narconcs  crackdown,  "Operation  Cleanup” 
by  SIX  months  to  a year  while  they  waited  for 
the  State  Bureau  of  Invesngaaon  lab  to 
confirm  that  what  they  purchased  from 
dealers  was  illegal  drugs.  Law  enforcement 
agenaes  throughout  Rockingham  County 
have  faced  big  delays  because  of  what  Eden 
Pobce  Chief  Gary  Benthin  said  was  a lack  of 
funding  and  manpower. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  — Officials  say  that 
a law  requiring  manjuana  dealers  to  pay  taxes 
on  pot  sales  has  had  very  bttle  impact. 

Instead  of  pot  dealers  purchasing  the  tax 
stamps,  collectors  have  been  buymg  them  up. 

TENNESSEE  — A tax  on  illegal  drugs  has 
so  far  generated  about  $100,000  for  the  state 
but,  as  expected,  nobody  involved  with 
lUegal  drugs  or  unstamped  bquor  has 
purchased  the  stamps.  The  largest  amount 
of  tax  collected  so  far  was  on  unstamped 
bquor,  when  a businessman  salvaged  200 
cases  of  wine  from  a Flonda  builduig 
destroyed  by  a Kurncane  and  then  sold  the 
wine  toTestaurants. 

VIRGINIA  — Middletown  Pobce  Chief 
Roger  L.  Ashley  was  suspended  after  he  was 
arrested  and  jailed  by  Strasburg  pobce  for 
two  drunken-dnvmg  charges  in  the  same  day. 
Strasburg  pobce  first  encountered  Ashley  at 
the  scene  of  an  accident  he  was  involved  in. 
He  smeUed  strongly  of  alcohol  and  failed 
sobriety  tests.  His  bcense  was  revoked  and  he 
was  released.  Hours  later,  Strasburg  pobce 
were  noofied  by  the  Fredenck  County 
shenff’s  office  that  Ashley  was  driving 
toward  town.  When  another  officer  pulled 
him  over,  Ashley  refused  a sobriety  test, 
saying  ‘Tou  know  I'm  sail  drunk.” 


ILXJNOIS  — Robert  Ben  Rhoades,  59, 
who  is  serving  a bfe  sentence  in  Illinois  for 
strangling  a 14-year-old  girl  in  1992,  has  been 
linked  with  DNA  to  a 1990  Utah  murder  and 
a possible  homicide  in  I'exas.  Patncia 
Candice  Walsh,  24,  and  her  husband, 

DougUs  Scott  Zyskowski,  28,  had  left  the 
Seattle  area  in  1989  and  were  traveling  south 
to  Georgia.  Zyskowski’s  body  was  found  in 
Texas  and  Walsh’s  body  was  found  in  central 
Utah  in  1990,  but  their  remams  were  not 
idenafied  until  1992  and  2003.  Their 
homicides  were  bnked  to  each  other  through 
Walsh’s  dental  records. 

Chicago  pobce  will  be  equipping  125  new 
squad  cars  with  video  cameras  over  the  next 
two  months-  Six  years  ago,  the  department 


had  installed  10  cameras  as  a pilot  project  to 
restore  pubbe  confidence  after  a pair  of 
pobce  shootings  left  two  unarmed  civilians 
dead  That  project  had  stabed  until  recendy. 

KENTUCKY  — LouisviUe  Pobce  Officer 
Peter  Gngtion,  27,  was  shot  twice  in  the 
head  and  neck  March  23  during  a confronta- 
Don  with  two  teenagers  who  drove  through  a 
yard  in  a stolen  truck.  The  17-year-old 
shooter  then  killed  himself  Gngnon  died 
two  hours  later  from  his  wounds.  Pobce  said 
that  there  was  no  altercaaon  to  trigger  the 
shooong  and  that  Gngnon  never  drew  his 
weapon-  The  shooter’s  mother  said  that  her 
son  had  a history  of  mental  problems. 

MICHIGAN  — Detroit  pobce  Lt.  James 
Agee,  55,  pleaded  guilty  to  second-degree 
murder  and  drunken-driving  for  stoking  and 
kilbng  a man  last  June  while  off  duty  and 
speeding  the  wrong  way  down  a residential 
street-  He  faces  at  least  nine  years  m pnson 
when  he  is  sentenced. 

OHIO  — Ronald  Barnhardt,  a former  part- 
time  pobce  officer  in  Welbngton,  was 
sentenced  to  33  months  in  pnson  and 
labeled  a sexually  onemed  offender  for 
menacing  and  stalking  three  women.  The 
victims  testified  that  Barnhardt  visited  them 
while  he  was  on  duty  and  made  sexually 
suggesave  comments.  One  victim,  a 40-year- 
old  mother,  said  that  Barnhardt  unaed  her 
robe  and  tned  to  handcuff  and  kiss  her. 

Many  Dayton  officials,  including  Pobce 
Director  Jidian  Davis,  say  they  are  upset  by 
die  media’s  portrayal  of  the  city  being  unsafe 
in  light  of  a recent  spate  of  shootings.  Davis 
said  that  the  recent  shootings,  in  which  one 
teenager  was  left  dead  and  another  was 
severely  wounded,  are  upsetting  but  they 
were  not  random  and  that  the  victims  were 
the  intended  targets,  possibly  in  retabaaon 
for  earber  fights. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  — Twenty  Charleston 
pobce  officers  are  being  trained  m the  use  of 
the  Taser  X-26  stun  gun.  The  department 
has  six  Tasers,  four  that  are  used  by  patrol 
officers  and  two  by  members  of  the  SWAT 
team.  Any  officers  training  in  their  use  must 
take  a five-second  hit  from  the  weapon. 

WISCONSIN  — According  to  a criminal 
complaint  filed  in  federal  court,  Milwaukee 
Pobce  Officer  Ala  W.  Awadallah  tried  to 
shake  down  a parolee  for  guns  and  money. 
Three  other  officers  have  been  named  in  the 
complaint  but  have  not  yet  been  charged. 
Awadallah  and  another  officer  allegedly 
pulled  over  the  man  for  not  havmg  bcense 
plates  and  then  searched  his  car  without 
permission.  The  man  alleges  that  Awadallah 
then  showed  him  what  looked  bke  cocaine 
and  said  he  would  charge  him  with  a felony 
unless  he  came  up  with  two  pistols  and  an 
assault  nfle  The  man  denied  having  any 
drugs  but  agreed  to  find  the  weapons  and 
get  back  to  Awadallah 

The  Milwaukee  Common  Council’s  Pubbe 
Safety  Committee  voted  3-1  to  require  that 
burglar  abrm  companies  send  their  own 
security  personnel  to  venfy  alarms  before  the 
pobce  arc  called.  The  move  came  after  Pobce 
Chief  Nannette  Hegerty  changed  depart- 
ment pobey  to  allow  officers  to  respond  to 
alarms  only  after  a verified  break-in.  In  2003, 
the  pobce  department  spent  $1.2  miUion 
answermg  false  alarms,  which  make  up  about 
96  percent  of  all  alarm  calls. 
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IOWA  — The  Indianola  and  Marshalltown 
pobcc  departments  are  so  far  the  only  ones 
m the  state  to  have  cruisers  equipped  with 
wireless  Internet  capabilities,  but  a number 
of  other  agencies  are  looking  into  the 
technology,  according  to  a spokesperson  for 
the  telecommunications  company  that 
installed  the  two  systems.  Among  other 
features,  the  technology  allows  police  to 
access  security  cameras  at  banks  and  other 
locations  in  order  to  check  out  potential 
problems  before  arnvmg  on  the  scene. 

A statewide  Amber  Alert  was  issued  when 
10-year-old  jetseta  Gage's  little  brother  saw 
her  get  into  the  car  of  a family  acquaintance. 
The  police  later  found  her  body  in  an 
abandoned  mobile  home  in  Johnson  County 
and  charged  Roger  P.  Bcndey,  37,  a registered 
sex  offender,  with  her  murder.  Jetseta’s 
mother  dated  Bendey’s  brother  6ve  years 
ago.  The  brother,  James  Bendey,  is  in  jail 
awaitmg  tml  on  a charge  of  second-degree 
sexual  abuse,  in  a case  in  which  prosecutors 
say  Jetseta  was  the  abuse  victim. 

KANSAS  — Serious  crimes  including 
homicide,  robbery,  and  rape  dropped  by  15 
percent  in  Wichita  in  the  first  two  months  of 
this  year,  although  drive^by  shootings  have 
nearly  tripled  during  that  time.  There  were 
27  drive-by  shootmgs  in  January  and 
February,  compared  to  10  in  the  same  penod 
last  year.  Police  think  21  of  the  shootmgs 
were  gang-related.  Deputy  Police  Chief 
Robert  Lee  said  that  there  was  a strategy  in 
place  for  dealing  with  gangs  and  that  the 
pobce  were  seemg  results. 

MISSOURI  — Missouri  and  Kansas  are 
said  to  be  close  to  joinmg  an  Amber  Alert 
system  that  uses  the  Internet  to  spread  news 
about  missing  or  abducted  children.  The 
system  sends  Web-generated  alerts  to  pagers, 
e-mails,  cell  phones,  pubbe  message  boards, 
and  lottery  sites  and  casinos.  It  is  designed  to 
reach  people  who  may  not  hear  alerts  over 
the  television  or  radio  or  see  highway 
message  boards. 

Carter  County  Prosecutor  Michael  Ligons 
has  said  he  wiU  seek  the  death  penalty  for 
Lance  Shockley,  28,  who  is  charged  with 
first-degree  murder  and  armed  cnmmal 
action  m the  ambush  slaymg  of  Missouri 
State  Highway  patrol  Sgt.  Carl  Dewayne 
Graham  Jr.  Graham,  who  was  shot  multiple 
times  by  both  a .22-cabber  gun  and  a 
shotgun  outside  his  own  home  on  March  20, 
had  focused  on  Shockley  as  a suspect  in  a 
fatal  hit-and-run  that  occurred  a few  months 
earber.  Authfindes  say  they  arc  not  rulmg  out 
the  possibibty  that  another  person  was 
mvolved  in  Graham's  death  as  well. 

Under  a contract  worked  out  between 
county  and  municipal  officials,  the  town  of 
Dardcnne  Praioe  will  get  increased  pobcc 
protecDon  from  the  Sr.  Charles  County 
Sheriff’s  Department  The  town,  which  has 
an  ongoing  problem  with  speeders,  will  get  a 
deputy  to  patrol  for  10  hours  a day  for 
$170,426  annually  through  2007.  Under  the 
current  arrangement,  the  city  was  paymg 
$4,300  a year  for  a deputy  to  patrol  m three 


30-minutc  shifts  a day. 

A pobce  organiaadon  m Columbia  is  seeking 
the  repeal  of  an  ordmance  that  reduces  the 
penalty  for  havmg  a small  amount  of 
man|uana  to  “less  than  a parking  ticket.’’ 
Under  current  law,  if  caught  with  less  than 
an  ounce  of  pot,  the  offender  docs  not  face 
arrest  and  is  only  subject  to  a maximum  fine 
of  $250. 

NEBRASKA  — The  Omaha  Pobcc 
Department  has  promoted  Mark  Martinez  to 
captain,  making  him  the  first  Latino  to 
achieve  that  rank  in  the  department. 

Martinez  joined  the  force  in  1984  and  was 
named  a beutenant  in  2001.  He  is  foUowuig 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  who  served  33 
years  as  an  Omaha  officer. 


ARIZONA  — State  lawmakers  defeated  a 
proposal  to  stiffen  penalties  in  spousal  rape 
cases.  Currendy  the  offense  is  treated  as  a 
low-level  felony  punishable  by  up  to  V/i 
years  in  pnson. 

A proposal  before  the  state  Legislature  to 
regulate  Tasers  has  be»n  changed  to  remove 
a requirement  that  those  who  buy  the 
devices  register  them  with  the  manufacturers. 
A spokesperson  for  Taser  International  said 
the  company  would  have  preferred  that  the 
registration  requirement  remain  intact  but 
that  it  hopes  some  sort  of  tracking  language 
will  be  added  in  the  future.  The  bill  would  let 
pobce  officers  and  civilians  use  deadly  force 
if  they  are  threatened  by  someone  with  a 
remote  stun  gun. 

COLORADO  — School  officials  and  pobcc 
say  they  arc  uncertain  why  there  was  a 16 
percent  increase  in  the  number  of  students 
arrested  at  Denver  high  schools  over  the  past 
three  years,  but  they  bebeve  it  may  have  to 
do  with  the  armed  pobce  who  now  patrol 
the  schools,  along  with  a change  in  the  way 
the  schools  handle  students  who  break  the 
law.  After  a 2002  inadent  in  which  a 
principal  failed  to  report  a sexual  assault  that 
took  place  on  school  grounds,  the  pobcc 
issued  an  edict:  when  in  doubt,  report  it  to 
pobcc.  Denver  pubbe  schools  safety  chief 
Edward  Ray  said  he  bebeves  it  boils  down  to 
an  emphasis  on  vigilance  and  repotting. 

NEW  MEXICO  — John  P.  Talamante  was 
arrested  by  Gallup  pobce  and  charged  with 
aggravated  battery,  kidnapping  and  assault 
with  intent  to  commit  a violent  felony,  after 
dragging  32-year-old  Fausto  Arellano  behind 
a truck  for  nearly  a mile  through  the  sueets. 
Gallup  Pobce  Chief  Sylvester  Stanley  said 
that  narcotics  were  involved  but  diat  the 
%nctim  was  not  necessarily  mvolved  with 
drugs.  Arellano  suffered  road  burns  over 
more  than  half  his  body  and  was  in  cntical 
condition  in  an  Albuquerque  burn  and 
trauma  urut 

OKLAHOMA  A thief  in  Tulsa  who 
stole  a sport  utibty  vehicle  from  outside  the 
home  of  an  embalming  service  employee 
abandoned  the  SUV  after  he  discovered  a 
body  mside.  The  vehicle  was  recovered 


outside  a convenience  store  five  miles  from 
the  residence. 

TEXAS  —Joe  Regalado.  51,  a 26-ycar 
veteran  of  the  San  Antonio  pobce,  has  been 
charged  with  molesung  a 9-year-old  girl  and 
IS  bemg  held  on  $150,000  bond.  The  alleged 
victim  told  a school  counselor  that  Regalado 
touched  her  mapproprutely  beneath  her 
clothes  when  she  and  her  mother,  a friend  of 
Regabdo’s  girlfriend,  were  visiting  his  home. 

Dallas  pobce  arc  searching  for  a gunman  and 
Ills  accompbccs  after  the  man  stood  up 
through  the  sunroof  of  a car  and  fired  a nfle 
at  another  vehicle,  killmg  three  men  and 
ciiocally  wounding  a fourth.  A pobce  officer 
waiting  at  a traffic  bght  witnessed  the 
shootmgs  and  stopped  to  help.  Department 
pobey  prohibited  him  from  pursuing  the 
vehicle,  however,  as  he  was  transporong  a 
pnsoner  from  another  case  at  the  time. 

Houston  patrolman  Chnstopher  Green  has 
been  reassigned  to  desk  duty  while  invesdga- 
tors  look  mto  allegations  that  he  found  nude 
photos  of  a female  drunken-dnving  suspect 
on  her  cell  phone  and  downloaded  them  to 
show  them  around  the  courthouse. 

UTAH  — An  administrative  law  judge  has 
recommended  that  Hildale  Pobcc  Chief  Sam 
Roundy  lose  his  status  as  a peace  officer  m 
two  states  for  bemg  a polygamist.  Roundy  is 
also  chief  of  Colorado  City,  Anz.,  which  is 
just  across  the  sutc  bne  from  Hildale  Both 
ccinmunittcs  arc  dominated  by  the  Funda- 
mentabst  Church  of  Jesus  Chnst  of  Latter- 
day  Sitmts. 


ALASKA  — ' Harley  Davidson  will  be 
Icndmg  the  Fairbanks  Pobce  Department 
two  of  Its  2005  Road  Kmg  pobcc  edition 
motorcycles  under  a nationwide  program 
that  began  m 2002.  The  bikes,  which  are 
white  with  the  department  msignia  and  arc 
valued  at  about  $22,000  apiece,  will  be  used 
prunacily  for  parades  and  some  patrolling. 

CAUFORNIA  — Ud  by  anti-graffid 
detecdves  and  armed  with  more  than  40 
gallons  of  pamt,  nearly  two  dozen  people 
from  the  Fresno  County  AmenCorps 
program  and  volunteers  covered  up  graffia 
m a central  Fresno  neighborhood.  Detective 
Ed  Rij  said  that  last  year,  560  suspected 
graffid  ardsts  were  arrested,  an  mcrease  of 
about  100  from  2003. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  aty’s  revamped 
burgbr  alarm  pobey,  97  percent  of  the  calls 
that  Los  Angeles  pobce  responded  to  were 
false  alarms,  although  the  number  of  alarms 
handled  dropped  from  9,000  a month  to 
6,600.  Tlic  new  pobey  imposes  mcteasmgly 
stiff  fines  for  false  alarms. 

Three  residents  of  the  Sierta  foothills, 
mcluding  two  sisters,  have  been  arrested  for 
an  madent  that  was  the  first  of  (hree 
attempted  or  successfiil  arson  attacks  on  new 
construcdon  m towns  near  Sacramento.  The 
three,  dcd  to  the  cco-terronst  group  Earth 


Liberadon  Front,  are  all  from  the  same  town 
as  a previously  arrested  2l-year-old  suspect 
ded  to  another  anempted  arson. 

As  part  of  the  setdement  of  a federal 
wrongful-death  lawsuit  stemming  from  the 
fatal  shooting  of  Margaret  Mitchell,  a 
transient  woman  who  was  armed  with  a 
screw -inver,  Los  Angeles  pobce  will  take 
onbne  courses  on  how  to  deal  with  the 
mentally  ill.  The  training  will  deal  with 
recognizing  symptoms  of  mental  illness  and 
dealing  appropna  tely  with  people  who 
display  them. 

Erich  Sdllson,  34,  was  sentenced  to  one  year 
in  jail  and  three  years  probadon  for  spraying 
four  San  Diego  pobce  officers  with  Bear 
Repellent.  On  the  day  of  the  incident, 

Sdllson  had  called  pobcc  twice  to  his  motel 
room,  saying  that  there  was  a prowler,  but 
when  pobce  arrived,  he  refused  to  answer  the 
door.  Officers  forced  entry  mto  the  room 
and  were  sprayed  with  the  repellent.  Judge 
David  Danielsen  said  that  pobce  showed 
great  restramt  m not  usmg  lethal  force. 

IDAHO  — A l7-year-old  Coeur  d’Alene 
high  school  student  has  agreed  to  admit  to 
three  counts  of  disturbmg  the  peace  for 
anonymously  sendmg  semen-firosted 
brownies  to  a fellow  student.  The  recipient 
had  shared  the  treat  with  two  other  students. 
The  teen  said  he  was  upset  after  the  other 
teenager  put  peanut  butter  m his  cheese 
sandwich.  The  victiins  were  nodfied  and 
rested  for  anything  that  could  have  been 
transmitted  through  the  fluid. 

WASHINGTON  — Tacoma  plans  to 
create  a new  office  of  atizen  oversight  for 
the  pobce  department  despite  some  concerns 
over  cost  at'd  the  need  to  negotiate  with 
pobcc  labor  unions.  About  85  percent  of  the 
City  Council  supported  the  idea,  which 
Mayor  Bill  Baarsma  said  was  a big  change 
from  a few  years  ago,  when  one  former 
pobce  chief  threatened  to  resign  if  the 
council  even  discussed  the  proposal.  The 
new  plan  calls  for  creating  an  independent 
office  to  oversee  internal  affairs  mvesdga- 
tions,  and  a five-member  citizen  review 
board  to  oversee  the  office’s  work  and 
review  department  pobcies. 

Crimes  on  the  Cemcnmal  Trail  have  dropped 
from  108  in  2001  to  80  m 2003  since  the 
Spokane  County  Shenff’s  Office  teamed  up 
with  the  Spokane  Valley  Pobce  Department 
and  other  agencies  and  volunteers  to  patrol 
the  recreation  trad  dunng  the  summer.  The 
core  of  the  patrol  team  consists  of  four 
Spokane  County  school  resource  officers 
who  ride  the  trad  on  bicycles,  although  other 
officers  have  been  txamed  to  fill  m.  The 
biggest  problem  on  the  trad  is  from  thieves 
that  break  mto  cars  parked  at  tradheads. 

An  off-duty  Seattle  pobce  officer,  John 
Powers,  allegedly  helped  a friend  break  mto  a 
garrge  to  recover  a set  of  Ores  that  had  been 
stolen  from  the  friend's  cat.  Ron  Chandler,  a 
pawnbroker  and  friend  of  Powers,  desenbed 
the  madert  to  the  FBI's  Pubbe  Integrity 
Task  Force,  which  has  been  lookmg  mto 
allegations  about  Seattle  pobce  overtookmg 
bquor  violations  and  illegal  drug  use  whde 
wotkmg  off-duty  at  clubs.  Chatges  will  not 
be  brought  in  the  theft  inadent  because 
officials  bebeve  no  jury  would  be  bkely  to 
convict  a man  for  recovering  his  own 
property.  However,  Powers  maj-  soil  free 
disapbnar)'  action. 
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Who  gets  stopped, 
who  gets  searched? 

A study  in  black  & white 

A government  study  on  contact  between  But  the  same  was  not  true  when  u came 

law  enforcement  and  the  pul)bc,  released  last 


month,  rcafCrmcd  what  many  in  the  criminal 
)usDcc  research  communit>-  have  already 
found,  that  blacks  drivers  arc  searched 
following  a traffic  stop  at  higher  rates  than 
arc  whites,  but  arc  less  likely  than  whites  to 
be  carrying  contraband 

In  Its  study  of  pobcc  contacts  with  the 
pubbe  dunng  2002,  researchers  from  the 
Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  found  that 
roughly  21  percent  of  the  216  milbon  United 
States  residents  over  the  age  of  16,  or  45  ^ 
trulbon,  had  at  least  one  facc-to  face 
encounter  with  pobcc 

Of  the  residents  who  had  at  least  one 
contact  with  law  enforcement  during  2002, 

71  percent  had  only  a single  encounter 
\K'hcn  asked  to  describe  n,  more  than  half 
said  the  contact  was  irutiatcd  by  pobcc  The 
most  common  reason  was  being  pulled  over 
on  the  road,  which  accounted  for  16.8 
milbon  contacts  that  year.  The  second  most 
common  reason  was  to  report  a crime 

The  overwhelming  majonry  - more  than 
90  percent  — said  they  felt  officers  acted 
properly  dunng  the  contact,  the  study  said. 

BJS  extrapolated  its  findings  from  a 
representative  sample  of  80,000  people  who 
responded  to  its  2002  Pobcc-Pubbc  Contact 
Survey,  a supplement  to  the  agency’s 
Nauonal  Crime  N'lctimizauon  Survey 
The  survey  indicated  that  89  percent  of 
all  residents  over  age  1 6 drove  a few  times  a 
year  or  more  An  estimated  8.7  percent  of 
those,  or  16-8  milbon.  were  pulled  over  by 
pobce  in  2002. 

Researchers  found  bttlc  cbfferencc  m the 
rates  at  which  black,  white  and  Hispanics 
motoruts  were  stopped  The  bkcbhood  of  a 
white  dnver  being  pulled  over  was  8 7 
percent,  for  blacks.  9.1  percent,  and  for 
Hispanics,  8 6 percent 

Vt’Kitcs,  said  the  survey,  made  up  76.2 
percent  of  dnvers  and  76.5  percent  of  those 
stopped  Bbeks  made  up  10  5 percent  of 
motonsts  and  1 1 percent  of  those  who  were 
pulled  over,  and  latinos,  who  consaruted  9.7 
percent  of  dnvers.  accounted  for  9 5 percent 
of  those  stopped  "In  short,"  the  study  said, 
“survey  results  indicated  that  in  2002,  white, 
black  and  Hispanic  dnvers  had  an  equal 
chance  of  being  pulled  over  by  pobce  in  a 
motor  vehicle  stop." 


Salt  Lake  Cit)-  officials  are  puzzled  by  a 
discrepancy  in  the  number  of  compbmts 
substantiated  by  a Civiban  Review  Board 
when  the  complainant  was  a man  as  com- 
pared to  when  it  was  a woman. 

According  to  data  compiled  between  July 

1,  2003  — when  the  panel  was  created 

and  Dec.  31, 2004,  only  one  of  the  34 
complaints  made  by  a man  was  found  to 
have  been  a fabneauon.  In  contrast,  four  of 
the  1 6 complaints  filed  by  women  were 
deemed  untrue 

Minutes  from  the  board’s  October  2004 
meeting  showed  that  some  thought  had  been 
given  to  the  siausucal  differences,  with  some 
members  bebcvmg  it  to  be  a result  of  the 
lower  number  of  complaints  filed  by  women. 

“It's  not  based  on  any  differences  in  the 


to  being  searched 

Of  the  esumated  837,800  searches 
conducted  by  pobcc  in  2002, 458,300  were 
dune  with  the  driver’s  consent  Of  the 
remaining  non -consensual  searches,  131,200 
were  deemed  potentially  justified.  In  84,900 
cases,  the  driver  was  arrested,  46.300  showed 
evidence  of  a crime  The  study  said  that  in 
the  remaining  248,300  non-consent  searches, 
no  arrests  were  made  and  no  evidence  of 
criminal  wrongdoing  was  found 

Although  blacks  accounted  for  1 1 percent 
of  all  drivers  stopped,  they  made  up  24.6 
percent  of  the  dnvers  who  were  physically 
searched  or  whose  vehicles  were  searched.  A 
similar  disproporuon  appbed  to  Hispanics, 
who  made  up  9.5  percent  of  dnvers  stopped, 
but  21  7 percent  of  those  whose  persons  or 
vehicles  were  searched  VX'hires,  meanwhile, 
constituted  76.5  percent  of  stopped  drivers, 
but  54.1  percent  of  the  searches. 

Searches  of  black  and  Hispanic  dnvers 
were  more  bkcly  to  be  conducted  without 
consent  than  searches  of  white  motonsts. 


The  sponsor  of  a bill  that  would  have 
created  regional  DNA  processing  labs  across 
the  state  of  Texas  has  pointed  a finger  of 
blame  at  Houston  Pobce  Chief  HaroltfHum 
for  the  proposal’s  demise  during  the  recent 
legislative  session. 

Representative  Kevin  Bailey,  a Democrat 
from  Houston,  said  Hurtt’s  llth-hour 
demands  of  a guaranteed  turnaround  time 
on  evidence  analysis  and  a reduced  rate  for 
processing  Houston’s  samples  lulled  his  bill. 

The  legislauon  was  considered  to  be 
among  the  most  sigruficam  proposals  aimed 
at  reforming  local  agencies’  enme  labs. 
Another  bill,  which  passed  the  Senate  m 
April,  would  create  an  oversight  board  to 
ccrti^'  and  audit  the  state’s  crime  labs. 

Houston's  DNA  lab  has  been  out  of 
commission  since  2002,  when  a state  audit 
found  problems  ranging  from  grossly 
inexperienced  technicians  to  a hole  in  the 
roof  that  allowed  rainwater  and  other 


way  cases  are  approached  or  the  way  cases 
arc  assessed,”  former  board  chairman  Brent 
Ward  told  The  Deseret  News.  “It's  just  a 
staustical  anomaly.” 

The  gender  gap  is  unusual,  said  board 
members,  because  the  panel  represents  a 
diverse  cross-secDon  of  the  ciry.  Of  its  12 
civiban  members,  seven  are  female  and  five 
male  The  first  person  to  administer  the 
board.  Linda  Hamilton,  recently  resigned  and 
has  been  repbeed  by  former  state  lawmaker 
Ty  McCartney. 

McCartney  contends  that  the  discrepancy 
could  have  ansen  because  the  panel  allows 
pobcc  officers  to  file  compbinls  against 
colleagues.  In  fact,  of  the  64  officers 
investigated  by  the  board,  only  41  were 
brought  before  the  panel  by  civilians;  the 


Of  ihc  more  than  800,000  searches 
conducted  m 2002,  pobce  found  drugs,  an 
illegal  weapon,  an  open  can  of  beer  or  other 
evidence  of  a crime  in  1 1 7 percent  of  stops. 
The  bkcbhood  of  finding  contraband  m a 
non-consensual  search  did  not  differ  much 
from  consensual  searches  — 12  2 percent  as 
compared  to  1 1 4 percent 

I’obcc  found  criminal  evidence  in  3.3 


percent  of  searches  of  black  drivers  or  their 
vehicles,  compared  to  14  S^percent  of 
searches  involving  whites  and  13  percent  of 
those  involving  Hispanics. 

Of  the  people  who  had  at  least  one 
contact  with  pobce.  the  study  found,  about  * 
1.5  percent  said  force  was  used  or  threatened 
against  them.  About  three-quarters  of  those 
said  the  force  was  excessive. 


of  Justice,  to  conduct  a probe. 

Bromwich  had  led  the  investigation  of 
the  FBI’s  troubled  crime  lab  dunng  the 
1990s.  He  and  the  Washington,  DC.,  law 
firm  where  he  is  now  a partner  wiU  be  paid 
$2.2  milbon  for  the  job. 

Alvin  Wnght.  the  HPD’s  pubbe  informa- 
tion officer,  told  Law  Enforcement  News 
that  the  agency  has  made  great  strides 
toward  getting  its  facibties  back  on  track.  An 
evaluaaon  of  the  crime  lab’s  staff  by  its  new 
director,  Irma  Rios,  has  resulted  m those 
who  “know  their  stuff”  being  certified,  and 
others  being  replaced  or  reassigned  else- 
where in  the  agency,  Wright  said. 

“For  the  most  part,  we’ve  been  doing  all 
the  things  that  every  other  lab  in  the  country 
IS  watching  us  do  and  saying,  ‘we’re  going  to 
do  what  they  do  next,”’  he  said. 

In  February,  Hurtt  and  the  chiefs  of 
Dallas,  San  Antonio,  Fort  Worth,  Austin  and 
El  Paso  endorsed  the  idea  of  regional  DNA 
labs  that  would  take  the  work  out  of  the 
hands  of  local  law  enforcement  agencies. 

"The  last  thing  I heard  from  [Bailey]  was 
that  we  would  be  able  to  work  around  any 
problems  [in  the  bill],”  Hurtt  told  The 
Houston  Chronicle.  “I  supported  the  bill,  1 
still  support  It,  and  I’m  disappointed  it’s 
dead.” 

Hurtt  said  he  only  wanted  the  issue  of 
turnaround  time  discussed,  since  it  takes  the 
Department  of  Pubbe  Safety  roughly  six 
months  to  analyze  submissions. 

He  was  also  concerned  that  all  agencies 
that  would  use  the  labs  pay  their  fair  share, 
said  Hurtt.  Smaller  agencies,  he  said,  often 
have  their  lab  fees  waived  by  the  Department 
of  Pubbe  Safety. 

There  was  resistance  to  the  legislaaon  by 
some  rural  agencies,  acknowledged  state 
Senator  John  Whitmire,  a Houston  Demo- 
crat and  chairman  of  the  Criminal  Justice 
Committee,  but  they  will  have  to  find  a way 
to  contribute. 

"I  mean,  that's  the  breaks,”  he  told  The 
Chronicle. 


Gender  disparity  in  substantiated 
complaints  puzzles  SLC  police 


Finger-pointing  accompanies  failed 
effort  to  address  Texas  DNA  lab  woes 


contaminants  to  taint  samples  The  Harris 
County  District  Attorney’s  office  oversaw 
the  retesung  of  evidence  fiom  hundreds  of 
criminal  convictions. 

Further  examination  of  the  department’s 
facibties  also  found  problems  in  the 
department’s  toxicology  lab.  Just  last  year. 
280  boxes  of  evidence  dating  from  1979  to 
1991  that  had  turned  up  as  part  of  an 
internal  mvesugation  into  the  agency’s 
cataloging  process  were  found  to  contain 
everything  from  a bag  of  Cheetos  to  a fetus 
[see  LEN,  December  2004).  The  evidence  is 
from  as  many  as  8,000  cases,  including  some 
used  against  28  death  row  inmates  Seven  of 
those  are  awamng  execuDon. 

Earber  ihis  year,  at  the  prompting  of  state 
lawmakers,  Hurtt  allowed  the  Texas  Rangers 
to  examine  the  lab’s  procedures  Then  in 
March,  the  Houston  City  Council  approved 
the  hiring  of  Nbchael  R.  Bromwich,  the 
former  inspector  general  for  the  Department 


remaining  23  were  named  by  fcQow  officers 

Seventy-eight  percent  of  the  time,  the 
complaints  brought  l»y  officers  were  upheld 
by  the  panel.  Since  pobcc  tend  to  be  male, 
said  McCartney,  it  could  account  for  some 
of  the  overall  gender  discrepancy. 

But  much  of  this  remains  speculation. 
Samuel  Walker,  a criminologist  at  the 
Uruvcrsit)’  of  Nebraska-Omaha  and  an 
expert  on  civiban  review  boards,  said  that  to 
his  knowledge  there  has  been  no  significant 
research  done  on  whether  gender  differences 
exist  m the  reporting  of  complaints.  There 
have  also  been  no  analyses  of  racial,  age  or 
economic  differences  in  complainants. 

“There  are  just  a whole  bunch  of  issues 
that  haven’t  really  been  examined  in  detail," 
Walker  told  Law  Enforcement  News. 
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Goodbye  to  the  old  boys'  network 

San  Diego  PD  to  test  new  promotion  system 


The  San  Diego  Police  Department  and  its  ofheers’ 
union  have  agreed  to  a five-year  trial  period  of  a new 
promotional  system  that  many  beheve  is  a good  first  step 
toward  diversifying  the  agency’s  upper  echelon. 

Officers  say  that  under  the  department's  old  system, 
promotions  were  based  on  informal,  subjective  evaluations 
by  supenor  officers.  It  was  very  much  an  “old  boys’ 
network,’’  they  told  The  San  Diego  Union-Tribune,  with 
opportunities  for  advancement  tightly  controlled. 

In  2003,  the  union  filed  a reverse-discrimination  lawsuit 
against  the  department  charging  that  promotions  were 
based  on  “personal  whims,  animus,  relationship  to  the 
candidates,  group  affiliations,  and  worse,  the  candidates’ 
race,  sex,  color,  ethnicity,  age  and  national  ongin.” 

Bill  Nemec,  the  president  of  the  Police  Officers 
Association,  dismissed  suggestions  that  the  suit  was  filed 
because  white  officers  were  being  discriminated  against. 
‘There  were  a lot  of  other  issues  and  (with  the  lawsuit),  we 
were  trying  to  break  out  of  the  traditional  competing 
interest  of  only  race,”  he  told  The  Union-Tnbune. 


The  old  process,  said  Nemec,  "was  ambiguous.’’  When 
passed  over  for  promotions,  he  said,  candidates  would  get 
vague  answers  from  superiors,  such  as  “.  .it  wasn’t  your 
bme.’’  Now,  they  “will  get  a straight  answer  based  on  merit 
and  objective  standards.” 

The  new  system  will  use  people  outside  the  department  to 
interview  candidates,  whose  identities  will  be  kept  confiden- 
tial. They  will  be  ranked  by  their  performance  on  written  and 
oral  sections  of  the  exam. 

In  addition.  Police  Chief  Bill  Lansdowne  said  he  will  be 
rotating  officers  in  key  positions  such  as  homicide  and 
organized  enme  to  create  a multicultural  pool  of  applcants 
who  can  move  up  the  ranks  to  captain  and  assistant  chief. 

Sgt.  Steve  Hutchinson  of  the~San  Diego  Black  Police 
Officers  Association  said  a lag  existed  in  chose  positions.  The 
new  promotional  system  will  give  minority  officers  a better 
shot  at  them,  he  told  The  Union-Tnbune. 

“They  are  going  to  take  away  the  command  recommenda- 
tions, and  that  part  right  there  is  key  because  if  you  were  of 
the  old  boys’  club,’  sometimes  you  would  get  a higher 


recommendation.”  said  Hutchinson. 

San  Diego  has  had  difficulties  attracting  minonty 
candidates.  It  is  not  all  certain  that  the  new  promotional 
system  will  solve  that  problem. 

Latinos  and  Asian  Americans,  who  make  up  25  percent 
and  13  percent  of  the  city's  populaaon,  respectively,  are 
still  woefully  underrepresented  at  all  leveb  in  the  depart- 
ment. The  proportion  of  Latino  sergeants,  detectives  and 
lieutenants  is  between  15.4  percent  and  18  pciccnti  for 
Asian-Amcricans,  the  range  is  from  1 percent  to  3.3 
percent.  Blacks,  who  arc  8 percent  of  the  population  in 
San  Diego  make  up  8 percent  to  1 1 2 percent  of  ranking 
officers  and  detectives. 

Assistant  Chiefs  George  Saldamando  and  Rulcttc 
Armstead  arc  the  department’s  highest  ranking  Latino  and 
African  American.  They  will  be  retiring  this  summer, 
however,  leaving  open  key  positions 

“It’s  difficult  to  recruit,"  said  Saldamando.  "And  it  takes 
time  to  become  weU  rounded  and  then  you  can  be 
promoted  to  sergeant  and  beutenant.” 


Keeping  up  with  Jones: 


Jury  rules  against  ex-chief  in  bias  case 


Former  Milwaukee  Pobce  Chief  Arthur 
Jones  failed  in  March  to  persuade  a federal 
jury  that  he  was  not  discriminating  against 
more  than  a dozen  white  male  beutenants 
when  he  used  his  own  highly  subjective 
entena  as  a basis  for  bypassing  them  to 
promote  arguably  less-quabfied  black  and 
female  officers  to  the  rank  of  captain. 

It  took  just  over  a day  for  jurors  to  agree 
with  the  17  plaintiffs  that  Jones  had  been 
biased  in  making  those  appointments. 
Among  the  jury’s  findings  were  that, 

Firing  whites 
costs  D.A. 
dearly 

,Orleans  Parish,  La,,  District  Attorney 
Eddie  Jordan  was  wrong  to  fire  43  white 
employees  and  replace  them  with  blacks, 
a federal  jury  concluded  in  March, 
awarding  $19  milbon  in  back  pay  to  the 
plaintiffs. 

A former  US.  attorney  for  the 
Eastern  Distnct  of  Louisiana  — the 
first  black  to  hold  the  post  — Jordan 
was  elected  district  attorney  m Novem- 
ber 2002.  Within  a week  of  taking  office 
the  following  January,  Jordan  terminated 
53  of  the  office’s  77  white  employees 
who  served  as  invesogators,  clerks  and 
child  support  enforcement  officers. 

More  than  40  of  them  had  filed  suit 
by  May  2003.  The  US.  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity’ Commission 
determined  that  there  was  reason  to 
bebevejordan’s  actions  were  biased, 
thereby  paving  the  way  for  the  trial 
before  US.  District  Courtjudge 
Stanwood  Duval. 

Jordan  tesdfied  that  when  he  made 
the  cuts,  he  still  did  not  know  who  held 
those  jobs.  “I  wasn’t  making  racial 
decisions.”  he  said 

The  distnct  artorney’s  office  will 
appeal  the  verdict,  Jordan  said.  The 
damages  awarded  by  the  court  could  be 
equal  to  about  20  percent  of  the  office’s 
annual  budget  of  $10  milbon,  he 
pointed  out. 


collectively,  the  men  had  been  passed  over 
144  times;  that  three  had  been  more  quabfied 
to  be  captains  than  David  A Cbrke,  a Jones 
appointee  who  is  now  Milwaukee  County 
sheriff;  and  that  Lt  David  \'ahl  had  been 
discriminated  against  m 1 6 of  Jones’ 
promoQons  — the  most  of  auy  pbinnff 

‘This  speaks  volumes  as  to  ihe  promo- 
tional process  and  how  it  should  be  con- 
ducted and  that  it  should  be  on  ment  and 
competency  and  not  on  race,  gender,  or 
sexual  onentabon  or  other  protected 
characterisdes,”  Bradley  DeBraska,  former 
president  of  the  Milwaukee  pobce  union, 
told  The  Associated  Press. 

During  the  three-week  trial,  Jones  — who 
was  the  first  African  Amencan  to  head  the 
MPD  — freely  admitted  that  he  mistrusted 
supervisors’  evaluations,  and  that  resumes 
did  not  give  him  a sense  of  the  person's 
aptitude.  Jones  said  he  made  his  choices 
based  on  a personal  evaluadon  of  the 
nominee’s  skills. 

City  attorneys  argued  that  Milwaukee’s 
chiefs  have  long  enjoyed  disercaon  in 
appomting  captains.  Candidates  are  sent  to 
the  city’s  Fire  and  Pobce  Commission  for 
review  and  confirmation.  Jones’s  promotions 
included  four  white  females,  three  black 
females,  two  black  males?  two  Hispanic  males- 
and  one  male  who  is  a Pacific  Islander  Bur 
of  the  41  appointments  Jones  made  to 
captain  dunng  his  seven-year  tenure,  21  went 
to  white  males,  he  said, 

Milwaukee  came  under  a consent  decree 
in  1984  that  imposed  a hmng  quota  40 
percent  of  new  officers  had  to  be  minonties, 
and  20  percent  had  to  be  female.  Pnor  to  the 
agreement,  which  officially  ended  in  1997, 
just  8 percent  of  the  department  was  black, 
.And  of  those,  none  were  promoted  above 
the  rank  of  sergeant  or  detective. 

By  the  time  Jones  took  command  of  the 
agency  in  1996,  22  of  25  caprams  were  white 
males.  Now,  just  nine  of  24  are  white. 

Still,  the  force  has  no  apparent  shortage 
of  white  men,  who  remain  the  largest  group 
represented  on  the  force.  As  of  December, 
according  to  figures  from  the  department 
cited  by  The  Milwaukee  Journal-Sentinel, 
they  made  up  54.7  percent  of  sergeants,  76 
percent  of  beutenants,  and  37.5  percent  of 
captains. 

Wliilc  U.S.  Distnct  Judge  Thomas  Curran 


placed  the  pbindffs  under  a gag  order  that 
did  not  allow  them  to  speak  outside  of 
court,  they  let  loose  with  testimony  that 
observers  said  was  unusual  given  the 
generally  closed  commuruty  of  bw  enforce- 
ment. 

“They  pretty  much  stick  together  , .They 
must  fed  pretty  aggneved  to  take  it  to  that 
level,”  said  Victor  Manbn,  a rcUied  circuit 
court  judge  who  once  served  as  a Milwaukee 
sergeant. 

Dunng  the  trial,  many  of  ihc  pbintiffs 
openly  cnacized  the  integrity  and  work  ethic 
of  women,  bbeks  and  others  promoted 
ahead  of  them. 

Of  Capt.  Darlene  Jenkins,  Lt.  Steven 
Spingob  said  she  trailed  him  m “her 
supervising  skills  and  her  report-wniing 
skills,  along  with  her  judgment. . . I was 
more  acavc  m my  job  than  Darlene  Jenkins 
was.” 

Capt.  Dcnita  Ball  was  a “morale  breaker,’ 
said  Lt.  Keith  Babsh,  who  also  complained 
about  Capt.  James  Shepherd.  “My  impres- 
sion was  that  he  was  unorganized  and 
deficient  in  skills,  knowledge  and  abibty,”  he 
said. 

(Confidants  of  Jones  told  jurors  that  he 
had  been  fearful  of  conspiracies  and 
considered  the  city’s  fire  and  pobce  commis- 
sioners to  be  enemies  that  he  had  to  keep 
one  step  ahead  of 

.After  being  deiaed  a second  term  as 
pobce  cluef  in  2003,  Jones  filed  a multmul- 
bon-doUar  lawsuit  last  year  against  the  City 
of  Milwaukee,  the  Fire  and  Pobce  Commis- 
sion and  former  Mayor  John  O.  Norquist, 
claiming  he  was  mistreated  because  of  his 
race.  .Another  suit  in  2004  claimed  that 
Jones’s  bid  to  serve  a second  term  was  not 
given  mcanmgful  consideration. 

The  verdict  has  been  harshly  cnucizcd  by 
many  m the  city's  minonty  community  and 
seme  members  of  MJwaukee’s  Common 
Council. 

“It  really  continues  to  speak  of  the 
double  standard  this  chief  served  under. 
Common  Council  President  Wilbe  Hines 
told  The  Journal-Sentinel  "His  actions  were 
no  different  than  any  previous  chief  in  terms 
of  the  promotional  process.” 

Wdlum  Wade,  a retired  officer,  warned 
that  while  the  17  officers  who  brought  the 
suit  may  have  won,  it  is  the  department  as 


well  as  the  city  that  has  lost,  and  not  just  in 
terms  of  monetary  damages  that  may  be 
awarded. 

‘There’s  going  to  be  a rift  in  the  depart- 
ment,” Wade  told  Thejournal-Sentmcl.  ‘Tou 
may  not  hear  about  it,  but  there  will  be  ” 

Damages  have  yet  to  be  dctctmincd,  bur 
if  each  of  the  plainuffs  receives  the  $300,000 
plus  other  damages  he  sought,  along  with  an 
immediate  promotion  to  captain  for  13 
members  of  the  group,  Milwaukee  will  have 
to  come  up  with  $5,1  milbon. 

If  ncccssat)’,  officials  say  they  could  tap  a 
conungency  fund  containing  $5  milbon,  but 
that  means  Milwaukee  would  have  brtle  if 
any  money  to  settle  other  cases  this  year. 
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Sad  day  in 
Syracuse 

Police  Chief  Sieven  Thompson  began 
his  law  enforcement  career  in  Syracuse,  N.Y, 
33  years  ago,  and  that’s  where  it  abruptly 
ended  in  March  when  he  resigned  after  being 
charged  with  drunken  driving 

Tliompson  had  been  chief  for  |ust  rune 
months,  having  replaced  Dennis  DuVal,  the 
first  black  man  to  lead  the  Syracuse  force 
Thompson  had  been  Du\'al’s  second-in- 
command  for  three  years. 

On  March  27,  a molonst  called  91 1 to 
report  an  erratic  driver  who  had  cLppcd  a 
man  u’alking  his  bicycle  State  Pobcc  arrested 
Thompson  for  driving  while  intoxicated  and 
operating  a vehicle  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
road  Thompson  refused  to  take  a 
Breathalyzer  test,  said  police.  Me  was 
released  on  his  own  recognizance 

Thompson  resigned  during  a telephone 
conversation  with  Mayor  Matt  Driscoll 
'T  think  it’s  a very  sad  day  for  all  mem- 
bers of  the  city  pobcc  department,  said  First 
Deputy  Chief  Gary  Miguel,  who  was 
named  to  succeed  Thompson  "Chief 
Thompson  did  an  outstanding  )ob  for  a 
large  number  of  vears,’’  he  told  \VT\’M TV’. 
‘This  isn’t  a joyous  occasion  by  any  stretch 
of  the  imaginauon.’’ 

The  bicycbst  was  not  seriously  injured 
and  was  treated  at  the  scene.  Thompson  did 
stop  his  car  to  see  if  the  victim,  John  Sears, 
was  hurt,  \XT\TTT\’  News  reported. 

His  act's 
no  bomb 

After  disarming  the  pipe  bombs  planted 
around  Columbine  High  School  in  Littleton, 
Colo.,  during  the  massacre  there  six  year  ago, 
It  should  come  as  no  surprise  that  retired 
bomb  techrucian  and  magician  Richard 
Nakata  has  ebminaied  pyrotechnics  from 
his  act. 

'Tve  tned  to  stay  away  from  combining 
explosives  and  magic,"  said  Nakata.  “1  think 
a lot  of  It  has  to  do  with  what  I saw  at 
Columbine  — 1 don’t  want  to  treat  explo- 
sives bghily  in  front  of  the  pubbe." 

Nakata  is  half-Japancsc  and  was  born  in 
Tokyo.  He  spent  13  years  as  a bomb 
techrucian  with  the  Arapahoe  County 
Shenff ’s  Department  and  retired  two  years 
ago  as  beutenant  He  wore  a lot  of  hats 


Richard  Nakata 

No  pyrotechnics 


there  In  addition  to  working  with  explosives, 
Nakata  was  a SWAT  officer,  a hostage 
negotiator  and  self-defense  instructor 

And  then  there  is  the  magic. 

When  he  was  12,  Nakata  was  introduced 
to  magic  by  his  father,  and  worked  in  a 
Chicago  magic  shop  Four  years  later,  he  was 
introduced  to  law  enforcement  when  he  was 
asked  to  help  train  Aurora.  Colo.,  pobce 
officers  in  the  martial  arts. 

But  nothing  in  his  career  had  prepared 
him  for  Columbine.  Nakata ’s  was  one  of  16 
agencies  in  the  Denver  metropobtan  aica 
caUed  to  the  school  on  April  20,  1999.  There 
had  to  be  least  100  explosives  there,  said 
Nakata 

"It  was  pretty  hornfic  We  were  acmally  in 
the  bbrary  and  had  to  take  (explosive) 
devices  off  [Dylan]  Harris  and  [Hnc] 
KJcbold,"  he  told  The  Denvei  Post 

The  Columbine  tragedy  was  what  led 
Nakata  to  retire  and  rum  his  attention  to 
magic  full-time  He  has  since  performed  in 
Chicago  and  in  Las  \'cgas,  and  does  Inagic 
for  private  parties  and  festivals.  Nakata  will 
also  be  putting  on  free  magic  cbrucs  for 
children  at  Reinke  Bros  costume  shop  and 
haunted  mansion  in  Littleton  this  summer 

As  former  Arapahoe  Shenff  Patrick 
Sullivan  put  it,  Nakata  is  "a  great  entertainer 
and  magician  who  just  happened  to  be  an 
extremely  talented  officer  and  bomb 
technician” 

Heading  for 
the  Rockies 

Calbng  It  a professional  opportunity  too 
good  to  pass  up,  the  director  of  Portland, 

Ore  ’s  pobce  review  program,  Richard 
Rosenthal,  has  agreed  to  become  Denver’s 
first  independent  pobce  monitor 

Rosenthal,  43,  was  a Los  Angeles  County 
prosecutor  who  helped  uncover  the  Los 
Angeles  Pobcc  Department’s  Rampart 
Division  scandal,  He  went  on  to  serve  as 
liaison  between  the  department’s  Internal 
Affairs  Division  and  the  district  attorney’s 
Rampart  Task  Force. 

Tlien  in  2002  he  set  up  Pordand's 
Indepcndciif  Pobcc  Review  Division. 
Operating  out  of  the  city  auditor’s  office,  the 
program  serves  as  an  intake  center  for 
complaints  against  Portland  officers.  After 
pobcc  internal  affairs  investigations  are 
completed,  residents  can  appeal  the  fir.dings 
to  the  nine-member  Citizens  Review 
Committee 

Denver  is  m much  the  same  shape  that 
Portland  was  when  he  arnved,  said 
Rosenthal-  Racial  tensions  there  have  been 
sparked  by  pobcc  shootings. 

‘Tt's  an  enormous  task,  trying  to  forge 
consensus  between  community  members  and 
the  pobcc  where  commurucations  have 
broken  down,”  he  told  'Hie  ( )rcgonian 
newspaper 

'Fhc  creauon  of  a pobcc-monitor  position 
IS  a cornerstone  of  Denver  Mayor  John 
Hickenloopcr's  plan  for  increasing  citizen 
oversight  of  the  city’s  chronically  troubled 
pobcc  department  Rosenthal’s  track  record 
made  him  an  ideal  choice  for  implcmenung 
the  initiative,  said  Hickenlooper 

Pobcc  there  seem  to  have  welcomed  ihe 
news  of  Rosenthal’s  hinng  Said  Mike 
Moaco,  president  of  the  Denver  Pobcc 
Protccuvc  Assocutjon.  "We  look  forward  to 
workmg  with  him.  We  hope  to  cstabbsh  a 
rclauonship  s'mibr  to  the  one  he  had  with 


the  Portland  officers’  association.” 

But  the  enthusiasm  is  not  universal.  The 
former  head  of  Denver’s  pobce  review  panel 
last  month  distnbuted  a letter  to  City 
Council  members  saying  that  they  should 
reject  Rosenthal,  who  was  accused  by 
community  activists  in  Portland  of  havmg  a 
bias  towp'd  pobce. 

"He  wouldn’t  be  my  first  choice.”  said 
Adrienne  Benevidez,  former  chair  of  the 
Pubbe  Safety  Review  Commission,  in  an 
imervicw  with  The  Rocky  Mountain  News- 
'T  hope  lie  docs  a good  job.  I worry  about 
the  reports  I’ve  seen  on  his  work  as  monitor 
III  Portland  ’’ 

Rosenthal  says  that  in  Portland  he 
frequently  angered  both  sides  in  pobcc 
nusconduct  investigauons. 

Officials  in  Portland  are  sorry  to  sec 
Rosenthal  go.  The  city  was  wUbng  to  match 
the  $1  lO.OOU  salary  Denver  was  offering  But 
Rosenthal,  who  earned  $89,000  in  Portland, 
said  the  chance  to  create  another  program 
was  too  appeabng 

“He’s  a big  loss,’’  said  Portland  Auditor 
Gary  Blackmcr,  "Richard  created  an 
cxccUent  program  He  was  a key  contact 
between  the  pobce  and  the  citizens  He  sees 
Denver  as  an  opportunity  to  start  a program 
in  which  he  can  apply  what  he  learned 
there  ” 

A day  in 
the  park 

With  his  one-time  boss  and  mentor  fired, 
former  Durham,  N.C.,  pobce  Major  Dwight 
Petriford  was  chosen  in  March  as  chief  of 
the  US.  Park  Pobce. 

Petriford,  53,  had. been  a protege  of 
Theresa  Chambers  when  she  led  the 
Durham  force.  She  brought  him  wuli  her 
when  she  became  chief  of  the  federal  agency 
in  2002.  Last  year.  Chambers  was  suspended 
and  subsequently  fired  for  pubbely  stating 
that  the  Park  Pobce  had  neither  the  money 
not  the  manpower  lo  provide  securit)’  in  the 
post-9/ 1 1 world. 

Chambers  has  appealed  her  termination 


and  IS  seeking  reinstatement. 

Of  Pettifotd.  she  said;  “I  certainly  don’t 
begrudge  [him]  from  taking  a posmon  I 
know  he’s  worked  his  enure  career  to 
achieve.  Good  for  hun." 

Chambers  added  that  she  wished  him 
well,  but  was  concerned  about  how  candid 
Pertiford  will  be  allowed  to  be. 

“He  has  to  know  at  this  point  that  he’s 
facing  the  same  fate  as  I,”  she  told  The 
News  & Observer  of  Raleigh,  N.C. 

Pertiford  reared  from  the  Durham  Pobce 
Department  as  head  of  patrol.  He  joined  the 
city',  nark  pobcc  in  1975  and  was  chief  of  its 
law-enforcement  training  academy  when  it 
merged  with  the  Durham  department  m 
1996. 

"Durham  was  the  place  that  gave  me  my 
foundation,”  he  told  The  News  6:  Observer 
Petuford,  who  has  been  acting  chief  of 
the  Park  Pobce  for  the  past  year,  said  he  has 
had  no  contact  \v^th  Chambers 

“We  moved  forward  as  a umt,”  he  said. 
“That  incident  that  she’s  dcabng  with  is  not  a 
distraction  to  this  force  " 

Gallegos' 

goodbye 

Just  four  days  after  an  emouonal  goodbye 
from  Chief  Gilbert  Gallegos  to  the 
Albuquerque  Pobce  Department,  Mayor 
Martin  Chavez  came  up  with  a new  leader 
for  the  embattled  agency 

Ray  Schultz,  44,  was  named  chief  on 
April  2.  He  is  a veteran  APD  officer  who  left 
the  department’s  No.  2 post  two  years  ago  to 
join  the  Scottsdale,  Anz.,  Pobce  Department. 
Moving  quickly  up  the  ladder  there,  the  21- 
year  veteran  had  reached  the  rank  of  deputy 
chief  when  the  call  came  from  Chavez, 
C-iUcgos,  who  spent  nearly  40  years  with 
the  Albuquerque  department,  reared  in 
March  amidst  allegations  that  he  did  not 
react  when  informed  of  mismanagement 
and  theft  in  the  agency’s  evidence  room. 

According  to  a report  in  The  Albuquer- 
que Journal.  an  attorney  for  Capt.  Marie 
Miranda,  the  former  commander  of  the 


Show  me  the  money 

Fi'edorick,  Md.,  Police  Chief  Kim  Dine  (2nd  from  left)  is  all  smiles  April  8 
after  the  State  Farm  Insurance  Co.  donated  $5,000  to  his  department  for  use 
in  traffic  enforcement  and  community  services  efforts.  Joining  Dine  on  the 
steps  of  City  Hall  were  (from  left)  PAL  Coordinator  Michele  Davis,  Jo  Ahalt 
of  State  Farm,  Frederick  Mayor  Jennifer  Dougherty,  and  Lt.  Shawn  Martyak, 
the  Community  Services  Division  commander. 
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department’s  evidence  room,  wrote  to 
Gallegos  informing  him  that  a chcmical-spill 
cleanup  destroyed  evidence  Irom  federal  and 
state  crimes  between  2002  and  2004. 

Gallegos  said  he  did  not  know  about  the 
problem  until  he  received  the  letter  from  the 
attorney,  Rob  Perry. 

The  department  and  the  state  attorney 
general’s  ofBcc  are  currently  investigating 
other  allegations  laid  out  in  a memo  sent 
anonymously  to  ofGcials  last  year  In  that 
letter,  the  author  claimed  that  weapons, 
jewelry  and  cash  were  missing. 

Gallegos  mentioned  none  of  that  in  his 
retirement  announcement. 

"It  was  just  my  time,”  he  told  The 
Albuquerque  Tribune  “I  was  going  to  retire 
this  year  anyway.” 

A popular  chief,  Gallegos  was  one  of 
seven  sergeants  who  sided  with  the  rank- 
and-file  during  the  department's  one  and 
only  strike  in  1975.  He  later  became  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Fraternal  (.)rder  of 
Police. 

Leaving 

port 

Officials  of  the  San  Diego  Harbor 
Unified  Port  Distnct  last  month  named 
Capt.  Kirk  Sanfilippo  the  junsdiction’s  new 
pobce  chief,  replacing  Betty  Kelepecz,  who 
quit  without  warning  after  just  19  months  in 
the  job- 

Kelepecz  (left) 
packed  up  her 
office  on  March  28 
and  left  behind  a 
$l30,000-a-year 
job.  She  did  nor 
receive  any 
severance  pay. 

"I’m  prett)' 
shocked,”  Commis- 
sioner Sylvia  Rios 
told  The  Copley  News  Service.  "She  had  a 
tough  job.  As  far  as  I could  tell,  she  was  a 
good  chief.” 

The  Unified  Port  District  with  a force  of 
144  sworn  officers,  patrols  San  Diego  Bay 
and  its  state  tidelands,  and  assists  with 
airport  and  homeland  secunty. 

Administrators  had  considered  making 
Sanfilippo  interim  chief,  but  then  decided  to 
offer  him  the  position  outright  as  part  of  the 
agency’s  goal  of  developing  leadership 
within  the  agency.  The  San  Diego  Union- 
Tribune  reported- 

Before  coming  to  the  Harbor  Police, 
Kelepecz  served  23  years  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Pobce  Department-  Named  a 
Woman  Law  Enforcement  Exccuavc  of  the 
Year  in  2004,  Kelepecz  made  the  move  to 
San  Diego  to  rjabze  her  goal  of  becoming  a 
chief. 

Commissioner  Michael  Bixler  said 
Kelepecz  pushed  hard  for  internal  reform  at 
the  Harbor  Pobce.  and  provided  opportuni- 
ties for  groups  that  might  not  have  been  able 
to  advance  due  to  a “glass  ceding.” 

“1  have  no  complaints  about  the  support 
that  she  and  her  department  have  given  us," 
said  Michael  Aguilar,  federal  secunty 
director  at  the  San  Diego  airport. 

The  48-year-old  Sanfibppo  joined  the 
Harbor  Pobce  just  18  months  ago,  after  a 22- 
year  career  with  the  Sunnyvale  Pobce 
Department.  In  2003,  his  last  year  in 
Sunnyvale,  he  was  named  as  one  of  10 
defendants  in  a sex  discnminaQon  lawsuit 


brought  by  four  female  officers.  Harbor 
Pobce  offiaals  said  a background  invesQga- 
Don  uncovered  nothing  that  impbcated 
Sanfibppo  in  harassment,  sex  bias  or 
discnminaaon. 

Sunnyvale  City  Attorney  Joan  Borger 
stressed  that  Sanfibppo  was  not  a "specific 
target”  in  the  lawsuit  but  was  named  largely 
because  he  was  a captain.  The  city  settled  the 
lawsuit  for  $1 .9  milbon  last  year  without 
admitting  any  wrongdoing,  and  Sanfibppo 
has  steadfastly  maintained  that  he  has  not 
engaged  in  gender  discnminaoon. 

On  Sanfibppo ’s  agenda  is  analyzing  the 
department’s  operaaons  to  ensure  that  it  is 
aUocaung  its  resources  properly.  He  will  also 
present  a plan  for  a new  headquarters,  with 
the  department  having  outgrown  us  current 
9,000-square-foot  complex.  It  needs  a facibt)’ 
of  26,000  square  feet,  which  is  estimated  to 
cost  between  $13  milbon  and  $15  milbon. 

“I  love  the  Unified  Port  District,  and  it's 
been  good  to  me  both  personally  and 
professionaUy,”  Sanfibppo  told  The  Union- 
Tnbunc.  “The  staff  and  employees  arc  good, 
and  It’s  a heabhy  envuonment  I can  sec 
being  here  for  a long  time,  if  I'm  allowed.” 

It's  not  just 
the  money 

It  was  his  superb  skills  as  a commander 
that  got  Cleveland  Pobce  Division  veteran 
Michael  McGrath  the  chief’s  job  in  March, 
but  It  was  his  refusal  to  accept  more  than 
$102,000  a year  that  got  him  the  headbnes 

McGrath,  54.  waited  nearly  a week  before 
telbng  Mayor  Jane  Campbell  that  he  would 
accept  the  spot.  But  he  warned  her  that  he 
was  about  to  do  something  that  would  make 
him  look  like  a "horse’s  ass;”  he  rejected  an 
additional  $1 8,000  a year. 

“He  insisted  he  didn’t  want  to  take  any 
mote  than  that,”  Safet)’  Director  Sanford 
Watson  told  The  (Cleveland)  Plain  Dealer 


"He’s  not  doing  it  for  the  money-  He’s  in  this 
to  make  the  division  better." 

It  is  just  one  more  reason  why  McGrath’s 
admuers,  and  they  are  apparently  legion, 
bebeve  that  officials  made  the  nght  choice  in 
offenng  him  the  job. 

McGrath  grew  up  in  Cleveland  and 
worked  as  a Metroparks  ranger  and  as  an 
East  Cleveland  officer  before  joining  the 
CPD  in  1981.  He  was  awarded  the 
department’s  Medal  of  Heroism  in  1997,  just 
before  assuming  command  of  the  Fourth 
Distnct.  During  the  course  of  his  32-yeat 
career,  McGrath  also  obtained  a degree  in 
sociology  from  John  Carroll  Universit)'. 

"The  community  loves  him,”  said  Rocco 
Pollutro,  a former  Cleveland  pobce  chief 
who  once  supervised  McGrath.  “V'lth  his 
ethics  and  inicgniy,  he  bnngs  the  whole  nine 
yards.”  he  told  The  Plain  Dealer- 

Said  City  Councilman  Zack  Reed  "1  le’s 
never  hid  behind  a desk  ” 

McGrath  replaces  Edward  Lohn,  who 
was  harshly  cnucized  m a report  that  found 
rampant  overtime  abuse,  particularly  in  those 
operauons  he  directly  supervised.  Outside 
invesagators  also  charged  Lohn  with 
intentionally  misleading  them  Lohn  abruptly 
quit,  then  reconsidered  and  returned  to  the 
force  as  a captain 

Change 

agent 

When  Enfield,  N.H.,  Chief  Peter  Giese 
retired  in  March,  his  fellow  chiefs  mourned 
the  loss  of  a voice  that,  they  say,  “always 
rang  true  and  clear” 

Age  was  cited  as  the  reason  behind  the 
66-year-old  Giese’s  departure  from  a job  he 
loves  in  a town  he  loves  as  well.  He  joined 
the  Enfield  force  in  1978  after  a 20-ycar 
career  vnth  Army  intcUigencc  and  the 
mibtary  pobce  Enfield,  said  Giese,  was  a 
sleepy  suburb  of  Hanover,  the  home  of 


Dartmouth  College.  There  was  not  much  to 
do  in  the  winter  besides  responding  to  the 
occasional  snowmobile  complaint 

But  ihmgs  have  changed.  In  the  neatly 
three  decades  that  Giese  had  led  the 
department,  the  town  has  doubled  in  size  to 
5,000  year-round  residents  In  the  summer, 
tounsts  drawn  to  I^ke  Mascoma  swell  the 
populaaon  to  about  6,000. 

With  that  increase  has  come  the  type  of 
crime  that  confronts  law  enforcement 
elsewhere  in  New  Hampshire  — domestic 
violence,  drugs  and  motor-vchiclc  fatabtjcs 
"There  are  a lot  of  challenges  out  there," 
said  Giese.  “I’m  going  to  miss  that " 

Giese  will  be  missed  by  his  colleagues. 
"Peter  has  really  served  as  somewhat  of  a 
moral  conscience  and  a voice  of  the  [chiefs] 
asso».aiion  which  always  rang  true  and 
clear,”  said  Derry  Chief  Edward  B.  Garone 
Chief  Russell  Lary  of  Grantham  called 
Giese  a "brilbant”  cop.  Giese,  he  told  The 
Manchester  Union  Ix-ader,  helped  his 
department  make  a successful  transition  into 
the  techniques  of  modern  pobemg  while 
maintaining  high  professional  standards. 

Giese  will  be  succeeded  by  Capt.  Richard 
Crate  Jr.,  another  veteran  of  the  Enfield 
force,  with  17  years  on  the  job. 

Double 

milestone? 

The  nsing  prominence  of  female  pobce 
executives  in  the  United  States  will  be 
marked  this  fall  by  the  installation  of  the 
first  woman  as  president  of  the  International 
.\ssociation  of  Chiefs  of  Pobce  — and 
possibly,  in  another  milestone,  the  elecuon 
of  a second  wom.in  to  the  lACP's  board 
If  Pobce  Chief  Susan  Riseling  (below) 
of  the  Ufuvcrsity  of  Wisconsin-Madison 
succeeds  in  her  bid 
to  become  an  I.\CP 
vice  president  at- 
large.  it  would  be 
the  liist  time  two 
women  have  served 
in  elected  board 
positions.  She 
would  join 
Gaiihersburg.  Md.. 

Chief  Mary  Ann 
Viverette,  who  is 
due  to  become  the 
lACP's  president 
A thud  female 
chief,  Commis- 
sioner Gwen  Boniface  of  the  Ontano 
Provincial  Pobce  in  Canada,  is  one  of  two 
chairs  of  the  lACP’s  division  of  state  and 
provincial  pobce,  a posmon  that  is  not 
elected  by  the  general  membership. 

Riscbng  plans  to  tun  for  the  position  that 
was  vacated  by  former  Toronto  chief  Julian 
Fantino  when  he  was  tapped  as  Ontano’s 
commissioner  of  emergency  management 
If  RiscUng  IS  elected  to  serve  the  remaining 
year  of  Fantino’s  term,  she  will  be  cbgible  to 
run  for  her  own  three-year  term  m 2006 
She  would  also  become  the  first  university 
pobce  chief  elected  to  the  board. 

In  2003,  she  became  the  first  umvcrsity 
chief  to  serve  as  president  of  the  Vi’isconsin 
Chiefs  of  Pobce  .\ssociaaon  She  is  a 
founding  member  and  past  president  of  the 
National  Assoaaoon  of  Women  Law 
Enforcement  Exccuuves  (NAWLEE)  and  m 
2003  was  selected  as  recipient  of  the  group’s 
first  execuDvc  of  the  year  award. 


England  remembers 


Film  director  Michael  Winner  (with  umbrella)  stands  with  England’s  Queen 
Elizabeth  II  at  the  April  26  unveiling  of  the  British  National  Police  Memorial 
in  London.  The  black  granite  memorial,  which  includes  a book  bearing  the 
names  oT  more  than  1,600  officers  IdUed  in  the  line  of  duty,  capped  a 21-year 
effort  by  Winner,  who  first  proposed  the  idea  after  Police  Officer  Yvonne 
Fletcher  (inset)  was  killed  outside  the  Libyan  embassy  in  1984.  (Reuicr.) 
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Locals  look  to  ICE  to  chill 

Southern  California  police  want  to  send  violent  illegal-immigrant  thugs  back 


Faced  with  the  problem  of  street  gangs 
whose  members  nuke  their  way  here  illegally 
from  Central  America,  including  the  ultra- 
violent  Mara  Salvattucha,  law-enforcement 
agenaes  m Southern  California  have 
overcome  their  initial  reluctance  and  arc 
participating  m a federal  program  that  will 
tram  their  of&cers  to  enforce  immigration 
laws  and  allow  them  to  tap  into  an  immigra- 
tion database. 

Pobce  and  shenff 's  departments  have  the 
authonry  to  act  against  undocumented  abens 
under  a 1996  immigration  bill,  but  few  have 
chosen  to  do  so.  Only  54  officers  m the 
entire  country  have  been  trained  dunng  the 
past  three  years  m immigration-law  enforce- 
ment by  the  Department  of  Homeland 
Secunty’s  Immigration  and  Customs 
Enforcement  (ICE)  bureau.  All  arc  in 
Flonda  or  Alabama, 

‘The  requirement  is  that  the  officers  be 
supervised  by  ICE,  not  [be]  full-time,” 

Manny  Van  Pelt,  an  agency  spokesman,  told 
The  Inland  \'allcy  Daily  Bullcan,  “VC'c  have 
to  know  that  they  are  not,  for  mstance,  doing 
racial  profibng  . . The  rcabrj’  is  it’s  very,  very 
limited  authonry.  It’s  just  another  tool.” 

But  It  IS  a tool  some  agenaes  in  Cabfornia 
arc  mcreasingly  eager  to  have. 

Deputies  and  officers  trained  by  ICE 
cannot  patrol  for  illegal  immigrants,  but  they 
can  use  their  new  powers  in  any  special 
criminal  invesQgaaon  they  are  conducting,  be 
It  against  sexual  predators,  narcoacs,  or 
gangs 

“Every  aty  in  Southern  Cabfornia  has  a 
gang  problem  and  I don’t  care  what  anybody 
says  about  their  city,”  said  Vicki  Clark,  the 
pubbe  information  officer  for  the  Ontario 


Pobce  Department’s  Crime  Prevention  Unit, 
in  an  interview  with  Law  Enforcement 
News.  “Every  city  has  a gang,  whether  it  be 
Hisparuc,  black,  Asian,  you  rumc  it,  there’s  a 
gang  problem.  We  aU  have  gang  problems 
here.” 

Know  Your  Inmates 

The  largest  use  of  the  ICE  program  may 
happen  in  Orange  County,  Cabf , where 
Shenff  Mike  Carona  last  month  said  he 
would  bke  to  have  500  of  his  deputies 
undergo  the  training.  These  would  include 
jailers,  detecDvcs,  field  deputies  and  investi- 
gators who  work  in  the  agency’s  homicide, 
narcotics  and  other  special  details.  Eventu- 
ally, 1 ,000  of  the  department’s  2,500 
members  would  be  trained. 

Jon  Fleischman,  a spokesman  for  the 
shenff ’s  department,  oudined  a three-acred 
plan  that  has  jailers  cross-trained  first  so  they 
can  run  every  inmate  entering  the  facibty 
through  the  immigration  database.  It  would 
allow  the  |ail  to  know  immetbately  when  it 
had  a deportadon-order  violator  who  could 
be  turned  over  to  federal  authonaes. 

Investigators  in  the  department’s  homi- 
cide, sex  crimes,  vice,  gangs,  narcotics  and 
other  special  units  would  be  next,  said 
Fleischman.  They  would  be  permitted  to  run 
suspects’  names  through  the  database,  but 
only  when  they  had  a strong  suspicion  of 
criminal  acdvity.  It  would  have  to  “pass  the 
reasonable  test,”  he  told  LEN,  explaining, 

“In  a court  of  law,  would  a reasonable 
person  say,  “Yeah,  1 could  see  where  this 
person  saw  that  person  may  have  committed 
that  rape.’  If  it  does  not  pass  the  reasonable 
test,  they  cannot  use  that  tool.” 


Patrol  depuaes  and  some  of  their 
supervisors  would  be  last.  The  department 
wants  to  be  sure,  said  Fleischman,  that  in  the 
event  of  a felony  crime,  such  as  a hit-and- 
run,  It  has  someone  in  the  field  authorized  to 
use  the  database. 

The  sheriff’s  department  has  no  desire  to 
enter  into  the  national  debate  on  immigra- 
aon  pobey,  Fleischman  said, 

“Sheriff  Carona  feels  very  strongly  that 
Congress  has  dropped  the  ball  and  things 
need  to  happen,”  he  told  LEN.  “What  this  is 
about  IS  using  federal  immigraQon  laws  to  go 
after  bad  guys,  the  same  way  they  used  tax 
laws  to  go  after  gangsters.  We  want  to  go 
after  people  who  murder,  rob,  rape,  with 
these  immigrabon  laws  where  we  can.” 


Easing  Immigrants*  Fears 

At  present,  Carona  is  trying  to  dispel 
immigrants’  fears  in  the  heavily  Latino 
county  by  assunng  them  that  no  sweeps 
would  rake  place.  The  proposal  has  been 
released  into  the  community  where 
residents  will  have  a chance  to  comment 
on  it  and  give  the  sheriff  feedback,  said 
Fleischman. 

'There  have  been  some  who  have  said 
that  they  bebeve  this  kind  of  use  of 
immigration  laws  might  have  a chilling 
effect  on  people  who  are  of  questionable 
immigraaon  status  reporting  crimes,”  he 
said.  *'But  at  the  same  time,  we’ve  also  had 
some  folks  from  the  same  community  say, 
right  now,  victims  do  not  report  crimes 


Members  of  a U.S.  Marshals  Service  tactical  squad  provide  cover  as  an 
arrested  member  of  the  MS*  13  gang  is  escorted  aboard  a Customs  helicopter. 


Gangsta  nation 

States  confront  a variety  of  gang  issues 


Around  Iht  nahon.  Jurisdictions  lar^  and  small  art  wrtslling  with 
^n^nlattd  issues.  Following  is  a roundup  of  recent  developments: 

CALIFORNIA  — At  a meeting  in  March  with  pobce 
officials,  Ceres  residents  voiced  apprehension  about  tacQcs 
they  contend  target  young  Latinos  who  they  say  might 
dress  like  gang  members  but  are  not.  The  town  is  still 
reebng  from  the  murder  in  January  of  Officer  Howard 
Stevenson  who  was  shot  by  a U.S.  Manne,  .-\ndrcs  Raya, 
who  pobce  say  was  involved  in  gangs. 

CONNECTICUT  — West  Hartford  Pobce  Chief  James 
Strillaci  downplayed  the  danger  from  an  emerging  youth 
gang  impbcated  in  a brawl  in  February.  VC'hcreas  notonous 
gangs  such  as  Los  Sobdos  and  Love  20  terrorized  the  city 
during  the  mid-1990s,  Strillaci  said,  this  group,  known  as 
223,  has  committed  only  misdemeanor  offenses.  Pobce 
confiscated  BB  guns  and  a barbecue  fork. 

KENTUCKY  — Marcus  ‘Toot”  Stallard  will  not  get  the 
chance  to  testify  a second  ame  against  a fellow  member  of 
Louisville’s  \'ictory  Park  Cnps  gang  — he  was  found  shot 
to  death  on  March  1 . Stallard  was  sentenced  to  five  years 
probauon  in  exchange  for  his  testimony  against  DeShawn 
“DShor”  Parker  in  the  murder  last  summer  of  a high 
school  honors  graduate.  He  was  set  to  take  the  stand 
agamsr  Parker  again  when  he  was  tried  on  charges  of 
cnmmal  syndicaoon. 

MASSACHUSETTS  — .Members  of  a LoweU-based 
gang  called  the  Asian  Boyz  were  responsible  for  bcatmg  an 
off-duty  Somerville  pobce  officer  in  January,  according  to 
pobce  According  to  Sgt  John  Vozella,  the  unidentified 


officer  worked  a detail  at  the  Good  Times  bar.  The  gang,  he 
said,  probably  targeted  the  officer. 

David  .Acevedo,  32,  a previously  deported  Salvadoran 
nadonal  and  a member  of  the  Mara  Salvatrucha  (MS-13) 
gang,  was  arrested  in  .April  by  agents  of  the  U.S.  Immigration 
and  Customs  Enforcement  bureau.  He  was  one  of  155 
members  of  MS-1 3 captured  under  the  ICE  national  anti- 
gang irutiaave. 

NEW  JERSEY  — Bergen  County  officials  say  an  incursion 
of  members  of  the  Latin  Kings  street  gang  is  a spillover 
from  Passaic  County  where  the  gang  problem  is  most  severe. 
Michael  Mordaga,  chief  of  detectives  for  the  Bergen  County 
Prosecutor’s  Office,  said  one  reason  for  the  Latin  Kings’ 
presence  could  be  young  people,  influenced  by  gangs,  started 
dating  girls  who  bve  in  the  county  or  have  friends  there 

NEW  YORK  — Nineteen  members  of  tliree  Brooklyn 
street  gangs  known  coUecovcly  as  the  Pink  Houses  Crew 
were  indicted  m March  on  charges  of  holding  up  1 1 jewefry 
stores,  a Ritc-.Aid  Pharmacy,  a clothing  store  and  a tele- 
phone-card salesman  throughout  New  York  City  and’ 
Westchester  and  Nassau  coundcs.  The  gangs’  name  is  denveci 
from  the  Louis  II.  Pink  housing  project  that  was  theu  base 
of  operaQon. 

Twenty-year-old  Chnstian  Williams,  a member  of  Syracuse’s 
notonous  Boot  Camp  Gang,  was  sentenced  in  March  to  40 
years  in  pnson  — 10  years  beyond  the  minimum  sentence  — 
for  threatenin^obce  officers  and  admitting  to  shooting 
seven  people,  including  the  fatal  shooting  of  a member  of 
the  nval  Elk  Block  gang  who  encroached  on  Boor  Camp  turf 


while  bicycling  to  visit  his  grandmother. 

New  York  City  pobce  attested  12  members  of  the  Bronx- 
based  Freeman  Street  Robbery  Organization  in  March 
after  a year-long  investigation.  The  crew  was  led  by  a 
former  pobce  officer  from  the  Dominican  Repubbe, 

Franklin  Minaya. 

NORTH  CAROUNA  — Analyst’s  Notebook,  a 
computer  program  used  by  the  Central  Intelbgcnce 
.Agency  in  its  hunt  for  Osama  bin  Laden  and  by  U.S. 
mibtary  special  forces  to  capture  Saddam  Hussein  is  now 
being  used  by  North  Carobna  pobce  and  prosecutors  to 
track  gangs.  Photos  and  documents  are  downloaded  onto  a 
spreadsheet,  and  then  the  software  “draws”  lines  between 
the  various  elements  to  illustrate  bnkages. 

UTAH  — .A  music  CD  financed  and  distnbuted  by  the 
Nuestra  Familia,  one  of  the  state  prison  system’s  most 
violent  gangs,  generated  $80,000  in  profit  for  the  gang  and 
acted  as  a recruitment  tool,  pobce  said  in  March  at  the 
Utah  Gang  Conference  in  Sandy.  The  CD,  titled  “Genera- 
tions of  United  Nortenos  (G.U.N.),”  was  reportedly 
financed  with  drug-trafficking  profits. 

WASHINGTON  — Yakima  pobce  blame  members  of  a 
street  gang  for  the  murders  in  February  of  a 3-year-old  girl 
and  her  father.  Pobce  said  Ricardo  “Ricky”  Causor,  21,  and 
his  daughter  Mya  were  made  to  kneel  on  the  floor  of  their 
apartment  before  they  were  shot.  Causor’s  common-law 
wife  and  another  daughter,  age  2,  were  wounded  but 
survived.  That  same  week,  Octavio  .Abundez  Jr.  21,  was 
also  kiUcd  by  a gang  member  in  a road-rage  inadent. 
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street  gangs 

to  where  they  came  from 


because  the  people  they  report  get  deported, 
and  come  t^ht  back.” 

In  San  Bernardino  County,  Sheriff  Gary 
Peruod  is  considering  a less  extensive  plan. 

He  would  train  25  to  30  of  his  jailers  to 
screen  pnson  inmates  to  determine  which 
ones  are  deportable. 

Penrod’s  idea  is  more  in  keeping  with 
other  Inland  pobce  departments.  Spokesmen 
&om  Riverside,  Corona,  Palm  Springs, 
Cathedral  City,  Indio,  Fontana  and  Colton 
told  The  Press  Enterprise  of  Riverside  that 
they  had  no  plans  to  take  on  the  additional 
responsibility  of  enforcing  immigradon  laws. 

“It’s  taken  years  for  people  in  the 
Hispanic  community  to  trust  poLce  and 
report  crimes,"  Riverside  Chief  Russ  Leach 
told  the  newspaper.  “We  don’t  want  to  turn 
on  them  and  get  them  involved  in  immigra- 
tion enforcement.” 

Rethinking  Sanctuary 

The  Inland  counties  are  not  the  only 
|unsdicoons  that  have  taken  a more  active 
role  on  immigration  issues.  Others  include 
the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  and  the 
county’s  sheriff’s  department. 

The  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  is 
taking  a different  approach,  but  with  the 
same  goal  in  mind.  Rather  than  implement 
cross-training.  Chief  William  Bratton  is 
reconsidering  a 1979  rule  known  as  Special 
Order  40,  which  prohibits  police  from  asking 
victims  and  witnesses  about  their  immigra- 
tion status.  The  rule’s  intent  was  to  foster 
cooperation  between  pobce  and  the  immi- 
grant community. 

Any  changes  to  the  so-called  sanctuary 
pobey  would  be  aimed  at  clarifying  for 
officers  when  they  could  make  limited 
immigration  arrests,  L.\PD  officials  said. 

Under  the  proposed  new  guideUncs, 
officers  who  bebeve  they  have  spotted  a 
previously  deported  felon  who  has  now 
returned  are  instructed  to  call  their  supervi- 
sors for  a check  with  federal  authorities.  If 
the  person  has  in  fact  come  back  after  being 
deported,  federal  agents  can  seek  a warrant 
and  pobce  can  make  the  arrest  on  charges  of 
iUegal  re-entry. 

The  proposal  is  awaiting  the  approval  of 
the  city’s  Pobce  Commission. 

Los  Angeles  pobce  argue  they  need  that 
authority  to  be  able  to  identify  and  arrest 
illegal  immigrants  belonging  to  the  vicious 
Mara  Salvatrucha  gang. 

“Shockingly  Violent”  MS-13 

Desenbed  by  Bratton  as  “domestic 
terrorists,”  the  gang,  more  commonly  known 
as  MS- 13,  began  on  the  streets  of  Los 
.•\ngeles.  It  was  started  by  the  children  of 
refugees  from  civil  wars  in  Central  America 
during  the  1980s.  Thousands  of  its  members 
were  deported.  Once  back  in  Honduras, 
Guatemala  and  other  countries  in  that 
region,  the  gang’s  leaders  found  a deep  pool 
of  disaffected  youths  &om  which  to  recruit. 

Members  of  the  Mara  Salvatrucha  have 
been  blamed  for  shocking  acts  of  violence  in 
the  U.S.,  including  stabbmg  a pregnant  17- 
year-old  who  was  an  informant  in  murder 
investigations,  and  hacking  off  the  hands  of 
a 16-year-old. 

To  underscore  how  seriously  law  enforce- 
ment take.s  MS-13,  FBI  agents  met  with 
Mexican  officials  in  April  to  discuss  an 
intelbgence-shanng  initiaDve  on  gang  leaders 
and  commumcaaon  among  its  branches. 

The  gang  is  bebeved  to  have  as  many  as 


A heavily  tanooed  member  of  the 
ultra-violent  group  MS-13  flashes  a 
gang  sign. 

50,000  members  that  stretch  &om  the 
United  States  to  El  Salvador,  engaging  in 
everything  from  human  smuggling  to 
narcotics  trafficking  to  gnsly  high-profile 
murders  and  other  violent  crimes. 

In  February  and  March,  federal  agents 
arrested  17  reputed  MS-13  members  in  Los 
Angeles,  30  in  New  York,  and  10  each  in 
Baltimore  and  New  Jersey. 

Manano  Herran  Salvatti,  the  attorney 
general  of  Chiapas  state  in  Mexico,  told  U.S. 
authorities  how  MS- 13  members  demand 
payment  for  “protection”  from  immigrants 
hopping  trains  to  cross  from  Guatemala  to 
Chiapas.  In  one  account  reported  in  The 
Los  Angeles  Times,  MS-1 3 gangsters  beat 
back  local  pobce  in  Mexico  with  a barrage  of 
rocks  when  they  tned  to  approach  the  train. 

‘They  own  the  train,”  said  one  Honduran 
who  rode  the  tails  north. 

Bigger  than  OC 

FBI  Assistant  Director  Chris  Sweeker, 
who  oversees  criminal  investigations,  said 
MS-13  has  surpassed  traditional  organized 
crime  as  the  top  pnority  of  his  division. 

One  gang  expert.  Officer  Frank  Flores  of 
the  Hollywood  Division,  stressed  that  the 
D^PD  is  not  "going  after  the  produce  seller 
or  the  ice  cream  guy.”  Invesugators,  he  told 
The  Times,  are  going  after  “violent  gang 
members  who  are  committing  unspeakable 
acts  on  immigrants,  bkc  trying  to  rape  a 
woman  in  front  of  a kid.  It’s  another 
valuable  tool  to  get  nd  of  these  gangsters.” 

Bratton’s  proposal  has  been  endorsed  by 
Los  Angeles  County  Shenff  Lee  Baca,  who 
said  in  April  that  he  would  give  his  depuaes 
the  authority  to  arrest  anyone  who  violated 
the  country’s  re-entry  law. 

Much  bke  the  San  Bernardino  County’s 
shenff's  office,  Baca's  department  has  fiscal 
constraints  in  mind.  Several  months  ago,  the 
L.A.  agency  began  checking  on  the  immigra- 
tion status  of  mote  than  5,000  foreign-born 
inmates  — about  30  percent  of  its  18,000 
pnsoners  — and  turning  those  who  are  in 
this  country  illegally  over  to  immigration 
authorities. 

Dunng  the  past  three  years,  more  than 
200,000  inmates  have  had  to  be  turned  loose 
before  theu  sentences  were  up  due  to 
overcrowding. 

“Our  goal  IS  to  get  them  off  the  street 
and  out  of  the  country  so  local  resources 
aren't  spent  on  these  individuals,”  Lt 
Marganto  Robles  told  The  Associated  Press. 


Turning  to  injunctions 
to  help  break  up 
the  old  gang  network 


The  continued  piobfexadon  of  street 
gangs  has  prosecutors  and  pobce  in  many 
jurisdictions  turning  increasingly  to  the 
courts  for  legal  remedies  that  they  believe 
ultimately  drain  power  from  the  gangs  by 
keeping  their  members  from  congregating. 

In  Los  Angeles,  Nlayor  James  tC  Hahn 
plans  to  make  the  city  a gang-free  zone 
with  a sweeping  injunction  that  would 
cover  every  neighborhood.  If  it  is 
approved,  as  much  as  50  percent  of  Los 
Angeles’  49,000  gang  members  would  be 
prohibited  from  congregating  anywhere 
within  the  city’s  roughly  470  square  miles. 

Los  Alleles  already  has  22  separate 
injunctions  in  place  that  make  about  one- 
quartet  of  the  city  off-bmits  to  gang 
members.  It  has  been  an  effective  means 
of  curbing  the  violence,  said  Detective 
Bob  Lopez,  a member  of  the  Pobce 
Department’s  gang  unit. 

“For  us  it’s  been  pretty  beneficial,”  he 
told  Law  Enforcement  News  in  an  earber 
interview.  ‘'We’ve  curtailed  (the  activity]  of 
a generational  gang  quite  a bit.  [Gang 
members]  are  trying  to  think  of  different 
ways  of  getting  around  it.  Part  of  it  is  not 
claiming  that  they're  gang  members,  but 
even  still  the  officers  who  arc  assigned  to 
gangs  in  that  particular  area,  once  they 
know  who  these  guys  are  and  who  they 
hang  out  with,  it’s  easier  to  identify  them 
as  gang  members  and  stUl  serve  them  with 
an  injunction.” 

A citywidc  prohibition,  said  Hahn, 
would  ebminatc  the  problem  of  gangsters 
who  are  enjoined  from  certain  streets  or 
neighborhoods  dimply  moving  to  another 
area  where  they  can  congregate  legally. 

Hahn’s  initiative  has  been  criticized  by 
civil  bbertaiians,  who  say  pobce  will  use 
the  injunedons  to  target  and  harass 
minority  teenagers  who  are  not  engaging 
in  criminal  acuvity. 

“If  you  become  a subject  of  the 
injunction,  there  is  no  way  to  get  out,” 
Torrance  attorney  John  Hachmeister  told 
The  Copley  News  Service.  “So  therefore, 
you’re  a gang  member  for  bfc  and  you 
have  no  abibty  to  rehabibtatc.” 

A temporary  injunction  that  was  made 
permanent  in  April  by  a Ventura  County 
Superior  Court  judge  contains  an  “opt 
out”  provision  for  gangsters  who  want  to 
turn  their  bves  around. 

TTie  decision  by  Judge  Frederick  H. 
Bysshe  restricts  81  members  of  the 
Colonia  Chiques  gang  from  gathering 
within  a 6.6-mile  zone  in  Oxnard.  The 
injunction  also  prohibits  staying  out  after 
10  p.m.  and  wearing  gang  colors. 

The  gang  members’  names  will  stay  in  a 
state  database  for  five  years.  Bysshe 
indicated  that  he  would  shorten  that 
period  for  a gang  member  who  success- 
fuUy  completes  an  intensive  gang  recovery 
pre^ram  and  renounces  the  bfe  style. 

A 10-week  rehabibtation  program 
developed  by  community  leaders  requires 
gang  members  to  enroll  in  coUege,  work  at 
a local  business,  and  use  the  Internet  to 
find  jobs  and  mentoring  workshops, 
according  to  a report  by  The  Los  Angeles 
Times. 

“If  we  can  get  one  person  to  change 
his  bfe,  that  will  mean  10  to  15  fewer 
felonies  in  the  city'  of  Oxnard,”  Pobce 
Chief  John  Crombach  told  the  newspaper. 

\ I 


Oxnard  might  look  to  San  Antoruo, 

Tex.,  as  an  example  of  how  a jurisdiction 
has  benefited  from  a legal  remedy  appbed 
to  its  gan^  problem. 

Since  1999,  San  Antonio  has  created  six 
temporary  “gang  safety  zones.”  Only  two 
are  still  in  place,  affecting  31  alleged  gang 
members. 

Last  August,  state  District  Judge  Andy 
Mireles  issued  an  injunction  that  banned 
17  gang  members  from  gathering  within 
the  confines  of  a West  Side  safety  zone.  In 
just  two  months,  crime  in  that  17-by-9 
block  area  fell  by  22  percent,  according  to 
a report  by  The  San  Antonio  Express- 
News. 

“Gangs  are  powerful  because  they  do 

"Gangs  are 
powerful  because 
they  do  things 
together  as  a 
gang.  When  they 
are  dispersed,  they 
aren't  so 
powerful." 

— Texas  District  Judge 
Andy  Mireles 

things  together  as  a gang,”  said  Mireles. 
“When  they  arc  dispersed,  they  aren't  so 
powerful.” 

Another  injunction  was  issued  in 
March  on  the  city’s  East  Side.  Although  it 
affects  just  14  gang  members,  it  has 
“pretty  much  quashed  the  gang  activity,” 
said  gang  officer  Troy  Ragland. 

Still,  it  has  not  completely  ended  the 
violence.  A shooting  in  March  that 
stemmed  from  a gang  dispute  occurred 
within  the  East  Side  safety  zone. 

Another  jurisdiction  enjoying  some 
success  from  legal  remedies  to  the  gang 
problem  is  DuPage  County,  III.,  where  a 
landmark  decision  last  year  permanendy 
banned  14  members  of  the  Satan  Disciple 
gang  ■ — some  of  them  related  — from 
associating  in  pubbe  areas. 

The  ruling  stemmed  from  a suit  filed  in 
1999  by  State’s  Attorney  Joseph  Birkett 
that  sought  civil  penalties  and  damages 
from  the  defendants  as  a means  of 
recouping  the  thousands  of  dollars  spent 
by  the  city  of  West  Chicago  on  graffiti 
cleanup  and  law  enforcement  costs.  An 
appellate  court  in  2001  kept  the  lawsuit 
alive. 

Circuit  Court  Judge  Edward  R-  Duncan 
ruled  that  enough  evidence  existed  to 
prove  the  defendants  were  gang  members, 
although  not  enough  to  show  they  were 
responsible  for  the  J525.000  in  damages 
prosecutors  sought. 

Still,  Birkett  told  The  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  last  year  when  the  ruling  was 
handed  down,  “It's  a sigruficant  tool 
against  gangs.  The  bottom  line  is  the  |udge 
gave  us  what  were  after. . ” 
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Judicial  notice 

Top  state  courts  have  their 


Exemptions  from  public  records  laws,  the  eights  of 
.foreign  nationals,  and  the  privacy  of  household  trash  were 
Namong  the  issues  decided  in  March  by  top  state  courts. 

On  the  record 

Records  containing  the  names  of  some  200  reserve 
deputy  sheriffs  in  Barnstable  County,  Mass.,  are  not 
immune  from  inspection  under  any  state  statute,  ruled  the 
Massachusetts  Supreme  Judicial  Court. 

TTie  decision  stemmed  from  a case  involving  a car 
dealership  and  a reserve  deputy  who  was  later  indicted  for 
larceny.  When  local  police  launched  a criminal  investiga- 
tion, The  Cape  Cod  Times  sought  information  from  the 
sheriff’s  department.  Sheriff  James  M.  Cummings  refused 
to  release  the  names  of  the  deputies,  saying  they  worked 
for  a priv’ate  organization,  the  Barnstable  County  Deputy 
Sheriff’s  Association,  and  not  for  his  department. 

A lower  court  agreed  with  Cummings,  but  its  ruling  was 
overturned  by  Massachusetts’  highest  court. 

“No  exemption  to  the  statutory  definition  of  public 
records  or  other  provision  of  law  insulates  the  records 
from  inspection,’’  said  Chief  Justice  Margaret  Marshall. 

While  the  reserve  depuaes  may  not  be  pubbe  officials, 
they  are  processed  by  sheriff’s  department  employees  on 
public  time.  Records  arc  public,  said  the  court,  when  they 
arc  “made  and  received’’  by  public  officials. 

Right  to  consul 

Only  governments,  not  individual  suspecu,  may  claim 
violations  of  a 1963  mulolate.'al  treaty  that  concerns  the 
rights  of  arrested  foreign  citizens,  the  Oregon  Supreme 
Court  has  ruled. 

The  dcusion  involves  the  case  of  a Mexican  citizen, 
Moiscs  Sanchez-Llamas,  who  was  charged  and  convicted 
with  the  attempted  murder  in  1999  of  a Medford,  Ore., 
puLce  officer. 

Sanchez-Uamas  argued  that  incnminatmg,  prctnal 
statements  he  made  to  police  should  have  been  suppressed 
because  he  was  not  told  that,  under  the  N'lenna  Conven- 
tion on  Consular  Relations,  he  had  a right  to  contact  his 
consulate. 

The  argument  was  rejected  by  Jackson  County  Circuit 
Judge  Raymond  White,  and  upheld  by  the  state  Court  of 
Appeals.  Treaty  obligations,  said  the  Supreme  Court  in  its 
ruling,  are  generally  met  by  the  executh’c,  not  judicial, 
branch  of  government. 

V 


The  Vienna  treaty,  it  said,  contains  no  “explicit  statement 
or  clear  implicatioo’’  that  it  means  to  depart  from  that 
general  rule. 

Showing  her  metal 

Brenna  Guy’s  tongue  stud  did  not  invalidate  the  results  of 
a Breathalyzer  test  she  took  that  subsequendy  led  to  her 
conviction  for  drunken  driving,  the  Indiana  Supreme  Court 
ruled  in  March. 

Guy  was  ptiUed  over  in  2001  by  an  Indianapolis  police 
officer  who  did  not  ask  her  to  remove  her  stud  before  she 
submitted  to  a breath  test  She  blew  a 0.1 1 — Indiana’s 
blood-alcohol  limit  is  0.8. 

Robert  Hammerle,  Guy’s  attorney,  argued  that  the  results 
should  have  been  suppressed  under  a state  law  that  prohibits 
“foreign  substances”  in  the  mouth  20  minutes  prior  to  the 
breath  test.  A Marion  County  judge  rejected  that  defense, 
and  the  decision  was  upheld  by  the  high  court. 

Garbage  in,  garbage  out 

In  an  unrelated  case,  the  Indiana  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  while  people  do  cede  their  expectation  of  privacy  when 
they  put  their  trash  out  for  collection,  police  cannot  go 
trolling  in  it  for  evidence  unless  they  have  reason  to  suspect  a 
crime. 

“Allowing  random  searches,  or  searches  of  those  individu- 
als whom  the  officers  hope  to  find  in  possession  of  incrimi- 
nating evidence,  gives  excessive  discretion  to  engage  in 
fishing  expeditions,”  wrote  Justice  Theodore  Broehm  in  an 
11 -page  ruling. 

The  decision  stems  from  a 2002  case  in  which  troopers 
found  manjuana  and  burnt  rolling  papers  in  trash  barrels 
belonging  to  Patrick  and  Susan-  May  Litchfield.  The  couple’s 
address  had  appeared  on  a bsr  provided  by  the  federal  Drug 
Enforcement  Administrauoa  of  Indiana  residents  who  had 
orders  shipped  from  a garden  supply  store  that  advertised  in 
High  Times  nugazine. 

Armed  with  a search  warrant,  troopers  then  searched  the 
Litchfields’  home  and  found  51  manjuana  plants  growmg  on 
their  back  potch. 

Beat  it 

Nebraska  State  Patrol  Sgt.  Steven  Hauser  lost  his  last  bid 
to  keep  his  job  when  the  state’s  Supreme  Court  rejected  his 
argument  that  beating  his  wife  did  notviolate  any  of  the 
duties  of  a trooper  set  forth  in  state  law. 


say 

In  its  unanimous  decision  to  revoke  Hauser’s  law 
enforcement  certification,  the  court  held;  “A  state  trooper 
is  not  relieved  of  compliance. . .simply  because  he  or  she  is 
off  duty.  The  State  Patrol’s  internal  policies  and  oath  of  , 
office  may  be  used  to  determine  the  duties  of  a trooper.” 

Hauser  had  come  before  the  court  three  times  in  three 
years.  He  was  fired  by  the  state  patrol  in  1999  after 
assaulting  his  wife.  He  was  convicted  of  a misdemeanor 
count  of  disturbing  the  peace,  and  sentenced  to  14  months 
probation  and  a year  of  domestic  violence  intervention. 

In  2000,  a labor  arbitrator  ordered  Hauser’s  reinstate- 
ment and  he  has  worked  as  a traffic  sergeant  in  Lincoln 
ever  since. 

In  its  decision,  the  court  cited  testimony  that  Hauser’s 
then-wife  gave  in  1998.  Among  the  abuses  he  inflicted  on 
her  were  squeezing  her  face;  sitting  on  her;  slapping  her 
repeatedly  and  grabbing  her  neck  until  she  collapsed; 
spitting  in  her  face  and  pushing  her  against  a wall;  and 
slamming  her  into  a door  frame. 

Accessory  not  included 

While  refusing  to  toss  out  the  state’s  felony-murder  law, 
the  Colorado  Supreme  Court  voided  the  murder  convic- 
tion of  a woman  who  sat  handcuffed  in  the  back  of  a 
squad  car  while  her  accomplice  killed  a Denver  police 
officer. 

Usl  Auman  and  Matthaeus  Jaehnig,  a skinhead,  were 
caught  burglarizing  the  apartment  of  Auman’s  former 
boyfiiend  on  Nov.  12, 1997.  After  fleeing  the  scene, 

Auman  was  caught,  but  Jaehnig  exchanged  gunfire  with 
police.  He  killed  Officer  Bruce  Vanderjagt,  47,  with  a fatal 
bullet  to  the  chin. 

Prosecutors  argued  that  since  it  was  Auman,  29,  who 
planned  the  burglary,  she  was  as  guilty  as  Jaehnig.  Under 
the  felony-murder  law,  any  death  that  results  from  the 
commission  or  attempted  commission  of  a crime  is 
murder.  Auman  was  sentenced  to  fife  in  prison.  She  has 
already  served  seven  years. 

The  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the  trial  judge  in 
Auman’s  case  failed  to  inform  the  jury  that  the  prosecution 
needed  to  prove  that  someone  knowingly  took  another's 
property  without  permission  for  an  undedying  conviction 
such  as  burglary. 

Auman  admitted  to  entering  her  ex-boyfriend’s 
apartment,  but  said  she  had  gone  there  to  collect  items 
chat  belonged  to  her.  , 
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More  than  words: 

Ohio  seeks  breakthrough  with  young  victims 


Ohio  law-enforcement  officers,  prosecu- 
tors and  child-protecQon  workers  last  month 
received  training  under  a program  designed 
to  make  interviews  of  children  more 
producDs'c,  and  less  traumatic  for  young 
victims. 

The  program,  called  "Finding  Words,”  is 
sponsored  by  the  Minnesota -based  Amcncan 
Prosecutors  Research  InsDtute.  First  offered 
in  1998, 1 1 states  including  Ohio  have  signed 
on  for  the  training.  The  insatute’s  stated  goal 
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is  to  having  “Finding  Words”  offered  by  25 
states  within  the  next  five  years. 

‘This  training  wiU  help  law-enforcement 
officers,  prosecutors  and  child  advocates 
learn  proven  methods  and  techniques  to  help 
best  prepare  these  brave,  young  victims  for 
theu  courtroom  expcncnccs,”  said  .Attorney 
General  Jim  Petro.  “What  the  teams  learn  in 
training  can  help  minimize  the  trauma 
experienced  by  these  children  who  have 
already  suffered  cntuely  too  much.” 

The  first  of  three  training  sessions  was 
held  at  Columbus’  Children’s  Hospital  in 
March.  Deputy  Attorney  General  Scott 
Longo  and  eight  other  state  officials  who 
have  already  completed  the  framing  will  help 
lead  Ohio’s  courses. 

“Over  the  last  20  or  30  years,  child  abuse 
cases  have  kind  of  gone  from  bemg  almost 
Ignored  to  being  kind  of  in  the  forefront,” 
Longo  said  in  an  interview  with  Law 
Enforcement  News.  “A  lot  of  different 
people  have  looked  at  it  and  have  said  that 
what  we’re  doing  is  putting  kids  m court  m 
an  adult  world,  with  adult-sized  tables,  and 
adult-sized  quesuons  in  a kmd  of  a not  so 
child-fncndly  environment,  and  expecting 


them  to  come  in  and  talk  about  thmgs  that 
adults  wouldn’t  talk  about.” 

“Finding  Words,”  he  said,  uses  a child- 
friendly  model.  The  goal  of  the  program  is 
not  necessanly  to  get  the  bad  guy,  but  to 
make  sure  the  youngster  is  comfortable 
enough  to  talk  with  prosecutors. 

“If  we  can  get  the  information  from  the 
child  in  a non-threatening,  non-lcading  way 
that’s  going  to  hold  up  in  court,”  said  Longo, 
“it  makes  our  case  stronger.” 

The  program  is  just  one  of  several  in  the 
state  that  aim  to  improve  mtcrviewmg  of 
child  witnesses,  he  told  LEN-  Another 
forensic  intetvicwmg  course  comes  our  of 
Cmcinnati,  said  Longo.  In  fact,  there  is 
enough  demand  for  them  in  Ohio  that  the 
state  could  fiU  10  such  courses,  he  said. 

“Fmdmg  Words”  is  a five-day,  intensive 
course.  Participants  are  given  homework 
every  lught  except  for  the  last,  when  they  will 
study  for  an  essay-based  exam.  Ideally,  the 
session  will  comprise  a mix  of  pobce,  socul 
workers  and  prosecutors,  creaung  a 
multidisciplmary  team.  .Although  a prosecu- 
tor docs  not  conduct  the  interviews,  said 
Longo,  he  would  want  to  know  what  the 


child  had  been  asked  and  whether  the 
interview  had  been  conducted  properly. 

As  part  of  the  training,  students  first 
interview  a child  about  a non-abuse  event, 
such  as  a puppet  show,  said  Longo.  Three 
days  later,  they  will  interview  actors  who  play 
the  role  of  abused  children,  using  techniques 
learned  during  their  first  two  days  in  the 
course.  An  expert  in  forensic  interviewing 
will  critique  students’  performances. 

“VC'hcn  I first  went  through  it  a couple  of 
years  ago,  1 thought,  ‘This  is  going  to  be 
easy,”’  said  Longo.  ‘The  actors  are  so 
good. . .they’re  in  character  from  the  moment 
they  hit  the  center.  I didn’t  sec  them  out  of 
character.  They  looked  a little  goofy  to  me 
because  they  were  adults  acung  as  kids,  but 
once  you  get  into  the  room,  you  kind  of  get 
lost  in  what’s  going  on.” 

“What  makes  this  training  significant  is 
that  professionals  who  care  about  children 
will  lean  how  to  more  effectively  work 
together  as  a team  to  minimize  trauma  to  the 
child  and  improve  outcomes  for  the  commu- 
nity,” said  Yvette  McGee  Brown,  president 
of  the  Center  for  Children  and  Family 
Advocacy,  in  a prepared  statement. 
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When  technology  gets  diabolical: 


Florida  trains  its  sights  on  digital  stalkers 


Florida  law  enforcement  will  receive  a 
share  of  a half-million-doUar  grant  to  train 
Jaw-enforcement  officers  in  how  to  beat 
digital  stalkers  at  their  own  game  by  improv- 
ing police  and  victims’  own  knowledge  of 
high-tech  equipment. 

The  money  will  be  awarded  by  the 
Wireless  Foundation,  an  industry  group,  as 
part  of  a series  of  such  grants  to  training 
programs  across  the  country  In  Florida, 
programs  will  be  coordinated  by  the  state’s 
Coalition  Against  Domestic  Violence.  Police 
and  advocates  who  undergo  the  training  will 
be  taught  how  to  instruct  victims  to  use 
technology  for  their  own  good. 

“Unfortunately,  criminals  can  be  inge- 
nious about  using  technology  in  diabolical 
ways,”  state  Attorney  General  Charlie  Crist 
said  in  announcing  the  grant  in  February. 

Incidents  classified  as  domestic  violence 

Avoiding  "honest  mistakes": 


Continued  from  Page  1 

The  commission  was  formed  in  2003  as  a 
collaborative  effort  by  the  Nlid-Adanbc 
Innocence  Project,  the  Administration  of 
Justice  Program  at  George  Mason  University 
and  The  Constitution  Project,  a part  of 
Georgetown  University’s  Public  Policy 
Insdtute. 

Among  Its  recommendations  for  identifi- 
cation procedures  — some  of  which  were 
put  forth  m 1999  as  guidelines  on  eyewitness 
idendficaQon  by  the  Nadonal  Insdtute  of 
jusdee  — is  that  law  enforcement  personnel 
inform  witnesses  that  the  lineup  or  photo 
array  they  are  being  shown  may  not  include 
the  perpetrator,  and  thus  they  should  not 
feel  obligated  to  pick  someone. 

Police,  said  the  commission’s  report  — 
again  echoing  the  NIJ  guidelines  — should 
also  be  unaware  of  which  photo  or  lineup 
parnapant  is  the  suspect,  so  that  they  cannot 
unwittingly  give  nonverbal  cues  to  the 
witness. 

Law  enforcement  was  also  urged  to  adopt 
a sequential  procedure  rather  than  a simulta- 
neous one  for  lineups  and  photo  arrays. 

All  of  these  methods  are  meant  to  reduce 
mistakes  and  maximize  the  likebhood  of  a 
reliable  idendficaQon  from  an  eyewitness, 
observed  Dr.  Steven  Penrod,  a Disdnguished 
Professor  of  Psychology  at  John  Jay  College 
of  Criminal  Jusdee  and  an  expert  on 
eyewitness  idendficanons. 

“It’s  not  merely  mistaken  idendficadons 
that  are  the  only  errors  witnesses  can  make,” 
he  said  in  an  interview  with  Law  Enforce- 
ment News.  “They  may  miss  a perpetrator 
who’s  in  an  array,  which  leaves  the  perpetra- 
tor out  on  the  street.  . They  can  misidenufy 
an  [innocent  parucipant]  which  then 
undercuts  them  as  witnesses  should  they 
later  make  an  idenaficaQon  of  an  actual 
suspect.” 

Penrod  said  law  enforcement  and  the 
courts  have  not  been  attuned  to  the  fact  that 
idenuficadon  procedures  can  serve  either  as 
an  mvesQgatory  tool  that  helps  police 
develop  a list  of  suspects,  or  as  a confirma- 
tory exercise  that  tells  them  they  have 
arrested  the  right  suspect. 

“Those  two  things  end  up  being  mixed 
together  in  tradidonal  police  procedures,  he 
said. 

Research  indicates  that  sequenual 


have  been  falling  in  Flonda  since  1998-  Sdll, 
more  than  120,000  inudents  were  reported 
in  2003.  In  Hillsborough  and  Pinellas 
coundes,  which  include  Tampa  and  St. 
Petersburg,  officials  repotted  10,000  and 
8,600  that  year,  respeedvely.  Citrus  County 
had  784  incidents,  Hernando  County,  1 ,367, 
and  Pasco  County,  3,207. 

Because  all  kinds  of  people  can  be 
domesQc  abusers,  some  of  diem  are  quite 
sophisQcated  technologically,  said  Linda 
Osmundson,  cxecudve  director  of  a PtneUas 
County  group.  Community  Acdon  Stops 
Abuse. 

Having  that  kind  of  knowledge,  she  told 
The  St.  Petersburg  Times,  allows  stalkers  to 
be  “really  creepy  in  their  abuse.” 

Among  the  ways  abusers  have  used 
technology  to  stalk  their  victims  include 
placing  a GPS  device  on  a car.  A Colorado 


idendficaQon  procedures  appear  to  signifi- 
candy  reduce  the  rate  at  which  witnesses 
select  innocent  suspects  when  they  arc 
shown  an  array  in  which  the  perpetrator 
does  not  appear,  said  Penrod.  But  the 
procedure  can  potentially  produce  fewer  hit 
rates. 

“At  the  end  of  the  day,  what  we’re  going 
to  see  is  that  the  ostensible  drop  m die  hit 
rates  is  really  a loss  of  what  I would  call 
lucky  guesses,”  he  said. 

Witnesses  can  make  mistakes  looking  at 
arrays  where  the  perpetrator  is  absent 
because  their  memories  are  not  that  good, 
but  when  they  make  errors  in  arrays  where 
the  suspect  is  present,  it  occurs  to  a large 
degree,  he  said,  because  those  arrays  tend  to 
be  biased  against  suspects. 

It  IS  not  uncommon,  said  Penrod,  for 
about  half  the  people  in  a group  who  have 
not  been  to  the  crime  scene  and  who  were 
not  victims,  but  were  only  given  a desenp- 
Qon  of  (he  perpetrator  and  shown  photos,  to 
pick  the  nght  suspect. 

“If  any  random  bozo  from  the 
street- . could  do  this,  we  have  to  think  the 
array  is  biased  against  the  suspect,”  he  said. 

As  an  example  of  how  sensiQve  people 
could  be  to  nonverbal  cues,  Penrod  pointed 
to  the  story  of  Clever  Hans,  a horse  in 
Germany  at  the  turn  of  the  last  century  that 
was  considered  brilliant  for  its  ability  to 
select  the  nght  answer  when  asked'a  multiple 
choice  quesbon. 

What  was  actually  occurring,  said  Penrod, 
was  that  the  horse  was  picking  up  on 
quesDoners'  slight,  andcipatory  lean  forward 
when  they  came  to  the  correct  answer. 

It  begs  the  quesQon  of  whether  human 
eyewitnesses  could  be  as  sensiDve  as  Clever 
Hans  was  to  unconsaous  cues  — this  time 
emitted  by  police  when  the  witness  is 
looking  at  the  suspect,  he  said. 

“Blind  presentaDon  is  the  order  of  the 
day,”  said  Penrod  “Cops  should  not  know 
who  the  suspect  is,  and  they  should  tell  the 
witness  they  have  no  idea  who  the  suspect 
is.” 

TTie  Massachusetts  Bar  Association 
agrees.  In  March,  the  organization  recom- 
mended that  the  state's  law  enforcement 
agenaes  adopt  that  policy,  and  move  away 
&om  simultaneous  arrays  and  on  to  sequen- 
tial lineups.  It  will  seek  legislaDon  toward 


Spnngs,  Colo.,  man,  42-ycar-old  Michael 
Carlson,  was  arrested  in  February  on  charges 
of  suspicion  of  stalking,  harassment  and 
false  impnsonment  when  he  was  found  to 
have  planted  a GPS  unit  on  the  battery  of 
his  wife’s  vehicle.  The  device  allowed  him  to 
back  her  movements  from  his  home 
computer,  said  police. 

Digital  stalkers  may  also  use  “sp)*ware” 
computer  software  to  ^ack  every  movement 
their  victun  makes  online,  including  email 
and  visits  to  Web  sites. 

In  fact,  Osmundson  said  she  cautions 
battered  women  to  use  a public  library’s 
computer  to  visit  her  orgamzauon’s  Web  site 
rather  than  one  they  might  have  at  home. 
Abusers  can  turn  violent  if  they  find  out  that 
their  victim  is  thinking  of  leaving,  she  said- 

"Spywarc  is  one  of  the  worst  things  to 
me,  because  it’s  so  hard  to  detect,”  Cindy 


that  goal. 

Many  of  the  NIJ’s  guidelines  are  being 
used  in  Massachusetts  already,  or  are  under 
consideration. 

“iX'e  spend  a lor  of  time  thinking  about 
how  to  educate  54  pobce  departments,”  said 
Middlesex  District  Attorney  Martha  Coaklcy. 

Two  rape  convicQons  in  her  county,  both 
involving  eyewitness  idcnaficadons,  were 
overturned  on  DNA  evidence. 

“I  got  an  overwhelming  response,” 
Coakley  told  The  Worcester  Telegram  6c 
Gazette,  when  agencies  began  using  forms 
her  office  designed  to  document  witness 
interviews  “They’re  using  sequential  photos 
and  the  forms.  It  will  cut  down  on  confu- 
sion. The  state  police  in  our  office  are  doing 


Southworth,  director  of  technology  for  the 
Nanonal  Network  to  End  Domesne 
Violence,  told  'fhe  Times. 

Even  cell  phones,  which  arc  often  given 
to  domesbe  violence  victims  to  use  in  the 
event  of  a life-thrcatening  emergency,  can  be 
used  against  them. 

In  a Virginia  case,  Southworth  noted,  a 
woman  who  gave  her  cell  phone  number  to 
just  one  person  — her  ex-husband  — 
received  hundreds  of  hang-up  calls,  she  said. 
When  a judge  documented  that  the  calls 
were  coming  from  her  former  spouse,  he 
was  found  to  be  in  violaQon  of  a restraining 
order. 

Said  Lynn  Rosenthal  of  the  Nanonal 
Network  to  End  Domestic  Violence;  “We 
knew  there  could  be  another  side  of  the 
story,  where  the  technology  is  used  to  save 
lives.” 


errors 

audiotaping  of  witnesses  anyway,”  she  said. 

Other  rccommcndaQons  made  by  the 
Innocence  Commission  fur  Virginia  in- 
cluded: 

^ Videotaping  idcnnficaDon  procedures. 

^ ALowmg  the  introduction  of  expert 
testimony  on  human  memory  and  how  it 
relates  to  eyewitness  idcnuficauon,  and  on 
factors  that  can  contnbute  to  false  confes- 
sions. 

^ Training  law  enforcement  on  the 
documentaQon  of  all  exculpatory  evidence 
to  prevent  unwarranted  focus  on  a single 
suspect. 

f Legislaaon  to  require  that  all  biological 
evidence  m senous  cases  be  preserved  for 
post-convicdon  DNA  tesong. 


POLICE  CAPTAIN 


The  Federal  Bureou  of  Investigation  is  seeking  two 
estobUshed  low  enforcement  protessionols  to  serve  os 
Coptoins  for  the  FBI  Poice  in  Woshinglon.  O.C.  The  FBI 
Police  force  currently  consists  of  more  then  290  uniformed 
officers  who  provide  low  enforcement  and  protective 
secunty  service  'jl  FBI  facilities  in  New  York,  Woshinglon. 
D.C..  Quonlico.  Virgmio.  and  Ctarksburg.  West  Virginio. 
The  two  Captains  will  ploy  vital  roles  in  the  enhoncemeni 
of  the  professionalism  of  the  FBI  Police.  One  Captain  will 
hove  direct  operational  control  of  FBI  Poice  personnel 
ossigned  to  FBI  focilihe*  in  Washington.  O.C.  The  second 
Captain  will  serve  os  the  administrative  officer  for  the 
eriTire  FBI  Police  service.  Eoch  Caploin  will  report  to  ihe  Major,  who  is  the  senior  uniformed 
member  of  the  FBI  Police. 


Candidotes  $l  lould  hove  5 or  more  yeors  of  incroosingly  responsible  low  enforcement 
experience,  2 or  more  of  which  should  be  in  o monogemeni  or  command  position.  Excellent 
written,  verbal  and  interpersonal  skills  ore  required.  The  FBI  Police  Captains  will  be  expected  lo 
build  ond  maintain  effective  working  relotionships  with  officials,  sfoff  and  other  low  enforcement 
ogencies.  Vioble  candidotes  must  possess  demonstroted  leodership  obility  The  Coplains  must 
inspire,  motivate,  guide,  direct  and  chollenge  oil  mdividuols  under  their  command  A Bochelor's 
Degree  is  preferred  but  not  required  Appliconts  must  hove  successfully  completed  o recognized 
low  enforcement  ocodemy  or  the  Mixed  Basic  Poice  Training  Progrom  of  the  Federal  Low 
Enforcement  Training  Center,  ond  must  hove  worked  m o low  enforcemenl  selling  within  the  post 
1 2 months.  Condidotes  must  be  physicolly  fit  ond  proficient  In  Ihe  use  of  fireorms.  Condidotes 
most  successfully  complete  o medicol  exominotion.  drug  screen  ond  polygraph  exominolion, 
Applicants  must  quolify  for  o Top  Secret  security  cleoronce.  which  will  require  o very  thorough 
bockground  invesligolion,  including  close  scrutiny  of  credit,  prior  drug  use.  employment  ond 
disciplinary  records,  neighborhood  checks,  and  personol  and  professionol  references 

These  positions  hove  been  posted  previously,  ond  hove  proven  difficult  to  fiU  because  of  the  very 
high  slondords  tor  FBI  employment  Trovel  expenses  for  interviews,  processing  and  relocohon  will 
be  poid  by  the  FBI.  The  solory  ronge  (GS-12)  is  $60,185  to  $78,237.  Anottroclive  recruitment 
pockoge  including  a recruitment  bonus  ond  solary  motching  is  possible  for  highly  quolified 
candidotes.  Appiconfs  must  opply  lor  this  position  between  05/02/2005-05/13/2005  using  the 
FBI's  on-line  applicolion  system  ot  Www.fbijobs.com  Addtionol  intormotion  may  be  found  ot  the 
obove  website,  or  by  colling  FBI  Police  unit  Chief  James  L.  Romey,  202-324-5664,  or  Mojor  Thomas 
Locrosse.  202-324-2255. 


Altering  lineups  could  reduce  ID 
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\ou've  come  a long  way,  baby: 

Tracking  women  in  policing  — two  views 


Breaking  the  Brass  Ceiling: 

Women  Police  Chiefs  and  their  Paths  to  the  Top 

By  Dorothy  Moses  Schulz 
Westport,  Com.:  Praeger  Publishers,  2004. 

264 pp.,  S44.95. 


Much  to  male  cops'  surprise, 
the  world  didn't  come  to  an  end 


By  Doug  Ward 

“Breaking  the  Brass  Ceiling"  is  a long 
overdue  documentary  of  30  years  of  stnfc 
for  women  m law  enforcement.  It  does  an 
admirable  )ob  in  two  main  areas.  First,  it 
superbly  presents  mirubiographics  on  the 
most  pioneering  and  innuentu!  women  in 
policing  and,  second,  it  delivers  a thorough 
pnmer  on  American  law  enforcement 
organizations,  using  an  interesting  and  easily 
readable  style.  The  insight  and  experience  of 
the  author,  Dorothy  Schulz,  adds  life  to  the 
interpretation  of  data  gathered  through 
quesDormaires  and  interviews. 

This  work  should  be  a must-read  for 
women  and  men  entering  law  enforcement 
today.  It  provides  a unique  histoncal  context 
within  which  to  educate  readers  about  the 
complexities  of  policing  m the  United  States 
and  care  insights  into  the  Uves  of  successful 
women  pioneers.  This  is  a rare  glimpse  into 
the  heads  of  chiefs  across  the  nation,  from 
whom  we  all  can  learn  . 

biggest  disappointment  with  the 
book  IS  Its  failure  to  dig  deeper  into  the 


women’s  personality  traits  and  management 
styles,  so  as  to  enable  others  to  learn  the 
strengths  contributing  to  their  successes.  The 
book  forms  a sound  foundation  upon  which 
other  work  should  now  build. 

What  makes  these  women  successful!* 
What  personabty  traits  and  preferences 
helped  them  succeed?  How  did  the  men 
around  them  support  or  hinder  their 
success?  What  can  today’s  female  street  cops 
learn  to  help  their  career  advancement  and 
job  satisfaction?  What  were  the  strengths 
women  brought  to  pobcing  that  enhanced 
die  held?  What  does  the  future  hold  for 
women  in  law  enforcement? 

When  I was  a young  patrol  trooper  m the 
mid-1970’s,  women  were  first  entering  the 
work  force  in  pobcing  in  sigruficant  numbers- 
This  change  evoked  fear  in  many  males. 

Some  thought  the  women  would  be  beaten 
to  a pulp  and  have  their  guns  stolen  from 
them.  The  world  would  come  to  an  endl 

How  silly  this  aU  seems  today.  The  world 
soil  turns  and  women  have  been  successful 
in  pobcing.  In  fact,  I would  argue,  women 


have  brought  to  the  profession  new  and 
improved  ways  of  solving  problems  and 
have  proven  that  their  mtuition  and  insights 
arc  very  valuable  commodities  for  today’s 
pobcing  and,  even  mote  important,  for 
tomorrow’s  pobcing  needs.  Women  have 
made  pobcing  better,  despite  the  male- 
dominated  cultural  mfluences  acting  as 
obstacles.  Diversity  adds  strength  to  all 
orgaruzanons,  and  women  in  particular  have 
strengthened  pobcing. 

A number  of  people  in  the  business 
world  today  are  discovering  that  women  are 
the  future  leaders  of  business.  They  tend  to 
possess  skills  that  will  serve  business  well 
today  and  in  the  future.  In  the  book  “Men 
Don’t  Listen  & Women  Can’t  Read  Maps,” 
by  Barbara  Pease  and  Allan  Pease,  and 
outbned  in  business  author  Tom  Peters’s 
“Re*Imaginc,”  neurobiological  studies  have 
shown  that: 

^ “Women  love  to  talk.  Men  talk  silently  to 
themselves." 

^ “Women  think  aloud.  Women  talk,  men 
jeelnag^d." 

5!  ‘Women  multitrack.” 

^ "Women  arc  indirect.  Men  are  direct  “ 
‘Women  talk  emotively,  men  are  literal 
Men  listen  like  Values.  " 

^ ‘Ti^s  like  things,  girls  like  people.” 

51  "Boys  compete,  girls  cooperate.” 

5[  'Men  hate  to  he  wrong  Men  hide  their 
emotions. " 

Tom  Peters  continues  in  his  book  by 
citing  Harvard  psychologist  Carol  Gilligan’s 
work  “In  a Different  Voice”: 

f Men  want  to  get  away  from  authority 
and  family.  Women  want  to  connect. 

51  Men  arc  self-oriented.  Women  are 


other-oriented. 

51  Men  are  nghts-oriented.  Women  are 
responsibibty-oriented. 

Martha  Bailetta,  in  “Marketing  to 
Women,”  echoes  GiUigan’s  findings: 

51  Men  have  an  “individual  perspective’’ 
CThe  “core  urut  is  ‘me’.”)  Women  have  a 
“group  perspective.”  (The  “core  unit  is 
“we’.”) 

51  Men  take  “pride  in  self-rebance.” 
Women  take  “pride  in  team  accompbsh- 
ment.” 

Strengths  and  traits  generally  held  by 
women  fit  perfeedy  into  the  pobce  work  of 
today  and  will  tomorrow  as  well.  At  no  other 
time  have  law  enforcement  officers  been  in 
greater  need  of  support  from  and  coopera- 
tion with  people  m communities  they  serve. 
With  terrorist  threats,  feat  and  uncertainty, 
and  in  a rapidly  changing  environment  where 
the  need  for  cooperation  and  collaboration 
among  federal,  state,  and  local  agencies  has 
never  been  more  important,  women  leaders 
in  law  enforcement  should  be  recognized  as 
very  valuable  people.  Dorothy  Schulz 
successfully  illuminates  noteworthy  women 
leaders  of  the  past  and  present  in  “Breaking 
The  Brass  Ceiling.”  My  hope  is  this  work 
helps  women  and  men  m law  enforcement 
better  understand  the  leadership  strengths 
women  bring  to  the  profession,  and  the 
contnbutions  they  have  made,  and  to  see  the 
prospects  for  the  future  that  are  yet  to  be 
realized. 


(Doug  Ward.  M.S.,  is  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Public  Safety  Leadership  at  The  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  He  is  a retired  major  with  the 
Maryland  State  Police.) 


It's  no  mystery  why  women  are  chosen  as  chiefs  or  sheriffs 


By  Phyllis  P.  McDonald 

My  coUcague,  Douglas  Ward,  begins  his 
book  review  by  stating  that  all  new  pobce 
recruits  need  to  read  this  book  so  they  can 
understand  “the  unique  histoncal  context 
and  complexities  of  pobcing  in  the  United 
States  and  tare  insights  into  the  bves  of 
successful  women  pioneers.”  I would  go 
fijrthcr  and  state  that  all  in  law  enforcement 
need  to  read  this  book. 

Author  Dorothy  Schulz,  a professor  at 
John  Jay  College  of  Cnmmal  Justice, 
conducted  serious  research  to  prepare  for 
this  volume.  She  conducted  a large-scale 
survey,  coundess  interviews,  and  attended 
many  meetings  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
having  an  opportunity  to  observe  or  speak 
with  her  subjects.  As  a result  she  has,  almost 
unwiraogly,  included  vast  amounts  of  detail 
on  the  history  of  law  enforcement  in  the 
course  of  tracing  the  j>ath  of  women  to  the 
position  of  chief  or  sheriff. 

The  true  significance  of  this  book  is  as  a 
social  history  of  a minonty  group  and  its  nse 
to  equabty.  Jackie  Barrett,  the  former  sheriff 
of  Fulton  County,  Ga.,  points  to  the  fact 

(Plyllis  P.  McDonald,  Ed.D.,  it  Director  of 
Puieartb  and  an  assistant  professor  in  the  Diinsion 
of  Public  S^ety  Leadership  at  Johns  Hopkins 
Umvenity,  and  a former  major  in  the  Dttyton,  Ohio, 
Police  Department.) 


lUlFAKING  Tun 
BIIASS  CLILING 

WOMIN  roiia 
milK  TAIMs  lo  llli  lor 


that  there  were  female  African-Amencans 
serving  simultaneously  as  Fulton  County 
shenff  and  Atlanta  pobce  chief  (Atlanta  is 
within  the  borders  of  Fulton  County),  and 
says  that  it  spoke  volumes  about  the 
changing  demographics  and  power  structure 
of  the  American  South.  This  book  is  a 
startmg  pomt  that  opens  the  way  to  several 
questions  and  issues  for  further  research. 


"Breaking  the  Brass  Ccibng”  details  the 
careers  of  women  as  they  cbmbed  the 
promotional  ladders  to  the  top.  While  Schulz 
tfteks  each  individual  chief  or  sheriff  in 
great  detail  and  identifies  similarities  among 
boih  groups,  the  book  left  me  sdll  asking  a 
cntical  questioii 

1 was  not  mystified  by  why  women  are 
selected  be  ihe  chief  or  sheriff  They  are 
selected  for  the  same  reasons  males  arc 
chosen:  a special  competency,  famibarity  with 
community  or  department  issues,  or  well- 
known  management  skills.  Looking  back  on 
my  own  career,  in  which  several  positions  I 
held  were  “firsts”  for  females  in  those 
agencies,  I reabzed  that  in  all  cases  I either 
had  a special  set  of  skills,  critical  experience 
or  special  knowledge  that  led  to  my  being 
selected.  Perhaps,  subconsciously,  readers 
might  think  women  are  appointed  because 
they  arc  young  and  attractive.  Many  of  the 
women  were  attractive  but  most  had  passed 
into  middle  age  and  their  focus  was  not  on  a 
fashionable  or  scintillating  personal  appear- 
ance. 

The  critical  questions,  then,  are:  What  was 
the  breakthrough  point  or  epiphany"  for 
those  willing  to  hire  a female  pobce  chief  or 
shenff?  What  were  the  community’contexts 
and  conditions?  What  was  it  about  the 
mayor,  city  manager  or  electorate  that 
allowed  them  to  finally  appoint  a female  as  a 


“top  cop”?  Clearly,  either  the  individual  or 
community  — or  both  — was  at  a point 
where  “female”  was  not  an  issue,  but 
competency  was.  This  becomes  a psychoso- 
cial question  for  a follow-up  research  project 
that  would  contnbutc  gready  to  out  under- 
standmg  of  social  change  in  the  Uruted 
Stater. 

Similarly,  in  the  history  of  women  and 
their  paths  to  the  top,  it  would  appear  that 
the  issues  that  ultimately  unseated  them 
from  their  positions  were  the  same  as  those 
faced  by  their  male  counterparts.  They  were 
issues  over  which  chiefs  or  shenffs  had  btde 
or  no  control:  unions’  demands,  corruption 
issues,  brutabty  incidents  and/or  pobtical 
competition.  Often,  the  chief  or  sheriff  lacks 
the  abibty  to  intervene  soon  enough  or 
strongly  enough  and  the  community  or  city 
management  decides  that  a change  at  the  top 
will  correct  the  problem.  Occasionally,  a 
change  at  the  top  does  correct  the  problem, 
but  more  often  the  new  chief  or  sheriff 
must  soil  deal  with  the  issue  and  has  the 
advantage  of  the  experience  of  his/her 
predecessor.  A comparative  study  of  chiefs 
and  sheriffs,  both  males  and  females,  and 
patterns  of  termination  would  make  a 
second  interesting  research  project. 

Schulz  discusses  the  fact  that  many 
successful  female  chiefs  and  sheriffs  had 

Continued  on  Page  14 
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Valluzzi: 

The  10  essential 


traits  of  high  achievers 

"One  area  in  which  American  police  officers 
receive  a paucity  of  training  is  in  character 
building  and  personal  development" 


By  Frank  S.  Valluzzi 

Cynics  and  misanthropes  can  be  found 
wherever  one  turns  in  Amencan  society. 
Cynicism  is  like  a disease  that  creeps  up  on 
you  without  admonition  or  notice.  If  one 
were  to  survey  for  cynical  groups  of 
individuals,  they  would  not  be  able  to 
overlook  law  enforcement  professionals.  The 
(]uesnon  is,  do  some  law  enforcement 
professionals  begin  their  careers  as  cynics,  or 
do  they  metamorphose  into  cynical  individu- 
als? Early  in  the  careers  of  law  enforcement 
officers,  they  are  instructed  to  look  for 
transgressions  in  the  community  and  try  to 
stop  these  occurrences  horn  happening-  Is  it 
possible  that  after  years  of  policing  the 
public.  It  becomes  extremely  difficult  to  turn 
off  the  switch  and  shift  focus  to  the  positive 
aspects  of  society  instead  of  rummaging  for 
the  negative? 

Typically,  American  police  officers  acquire 
a tremendous  amount  of  knowledge  and 
skills  training  from  the  beginning  of  their 
career  to  the  very  end.  However,  the  one 
area  in  which  American  police  officers 
receive  a paucity  of  trainmg  is  in  the 

Frank  S.  Valln^^t,  a polia  lieutenant  who  holds 
an  M-A.  in  forensic  psychology,  is  the  president  and 
founder  of  The  Motivational  Source  Inc.  He  is 
current^  an  adjunct  professor  at  John  Je^  College  of 
Criminal Justice  in  the  Department  of  Law,  Police 
Saenct  and  Criminal Justice  Administration.  He  is 
available  for  training  in  the  fields  of  achievement 
motivation,  personal  development,  leadership  and 
time  mana^ment. 


character  building  and  personal  development 
realm.  It  is  ironic,  for  such  personal  develop- 
ment training  will  help  to  prepare  them  for 
the  many  psychological  dangers  that  lie 
ahead  in  Amencan  policing  in  today’s  society, 

How  can  police  departments  in  Amenca 
better  develop  the  personal  character  of 
officers  to  defend  against  the  disease  of 
cynicism?  It  has  widely  been  said  that 
Amencan  policing  has  changed  forever,  and 
so  should  the  focus  of  recruit  and  in-service 
training  of  police  officers.  American  police 
officers  should  be  developed  first  as  people 
who  serve  as  law  enforcement  professionals. 
Personal  development  training  should  be  an 
essential  part  of  an  officer’s  trairung 
throughout  his  or  her  career.  This  traming 
would  help  to  forge  a strong  protective 
character,  which  is  required  throughout  an 
officer’s  career. 

Law  enforcement  officers  ought  to 
receive  increased  education  and  trairung  that 
focuses  solely  on  their  own  personal 
development.  Thankfully,  throughout  the 
Uiuted  States,  many  pobce  departments  ate 
taking  notice  of  the  impending  need  for 
character  and  personal  development  trairung 
of  American  police  officers. 


The  following  is  a framework  for  an 
educational  seminar  that  would  enhance  the 
character  of  the  American  police  officer  via 
personal  development  — and  by  extension, 
develop  increased  professionalism.  This 
framework  embodies  the  10  essential 
charactensacs  of  achievement  motivated 
people  (AMPs): 

1.  Goal  Oriented:  All  achievement- 
motivated  individuals  are  continual  goal 
setters.  These  individuals  know  exaedy  what 
they  want  and  they  arc  focused  on  achieving 
It  on  a daily  basis.  Clear  goals  increase  an 
individual’s  confidence,  enhance  one’s  ability 
and  cultivate  motivation.  AMPs  are  well 
aware  that  there  is  no  success  without  goals. 
They  grasp  a very  simple,  although  impor- 
tant, concept  of  life:  the  greatest failure  in  lift  is 
to  not  try. 

2.  Scoreboard  Keepers;  Achievement 
motivated  people  understand  the  onc-two 
punch  of  human  achievement  motivation. 

(1)  Set  goals;  (2)  Keep  score.  After  goals 
have  been  established,  these  individuals 
perform  a self-evaluaaon  on  their  progress, 
examining  their  habits  and  behaviors  as  they 
relate  to  achieving  their  wntten  goals.  AMPs 
continually  keep  score  by  measuring  their 


performance  in  relation  to  achievement  of 
their  goals  They  evaluate  what  is  working 
and  what  is  not  working,  and  make  necessary 
adjustments  accordingly  to  increase  their 
probability  of  achieving  their  goals. 

3.  Perpetual  Learners:  These  individuals 
are  incessantly  attempung  to  improve 
themselves  on  a daily  basis.  AMPs  are 
committed  to  learning  as  much  as  possible  to 
increase  their  likelihood  of  success.  They 
understand  that  research  and  leariung  arc 
integral  parts  of  goal  attainment.  AMPs  look 
for  realistic  role  models  who  have  already 
achieved  what  they  currently  desire.  They 
attempt  to  model  a system  that  has  proven 
to  be  successful,  bypassing  the  trial  and  error 
method,  which  is  far  too  time  consuming. 

4.  Systematic  Planners:  These  individu- 
als grasp  the  concept  "if  you  fail  to  plan, 
your  plan  to  fail.”  The  importance  of  a well- 
developed  plan  of  action  is  etched  in  their 
mindset.  When  developmg  theu  plans,  they 
develop  big  plans  to  stir  up  the  cxaiement  in 
them.  Their  plans  arc  broken  down  into 
three  categones:  immediate,  mid-term,  and 
long-term.  AMPs  arc  willing  and  capable  of 
cxcr-'sing  flexibdity  in  their  planning. 
Adjustments  to  obstacles  are  expected  to  be 
made  when  they  encounter  unexpected 
circumstances.  AMPs  understand  that  the 
desire  and  commitment  to  plan  for  success  is 
as  important  as  the  desue  to  achieve  success 
Itself. 

5.  Positive  Self-Expectancy:  These 
individuals  ate  well  aware  that  the  only  things 
they  have  complete  autonomy  verf  in  their 
lives  arc  their  thoughts  and  attitude.  AMPs 
have  an  attitude  of  positive  self-expectancy. 
They  have  a positive  mental  attitude  and  arc 
accustomed  to  expect  and  visualize  good 
things  happening  to  them  before  they 
actually  happen.  They  Lve  their  lives  with  an 
atbtude  that  is  conducive  for  achievement  of 
their  goals.  Their  positive  attitude  attracts 
others  around  them,  who  can  help  them  to 
succeed  in  achieving  their  goals.  AMPs 
understand  that  there  will  always  be  ennes 
and  negative  people  around  them,  warning 
them  that  their  goals  cannot  be  accom- 
plished, and  telling  them  they  will  fail.  AMPs 
are  aware  enough  to  understand  that  this 
negative  behavior  is  a method  used  by 
negative  people  to  make  themselves  feel 
better.  AMPs  know  that  noboify  erects  a statue  or 
monument fora  critic. 

6.  Cultivate  a Positive  Environment: 
These  individuals  grasp  the  impact  one’s 
environment  has  on  one's  performance. 

They  know  the  importance  of  associating 
with  positive  impacting  individuals  and  try  to 
be  one  themselves.  AMPs  seek  out  empower- 
ing influences  with  which  to  surround 
themselves  to  maximize  their  growth 

Continued  on  Page  14 
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Other  Voices 


A roundup  of  editorial  views  on  criminal  justice  issues from  the  nation’s 
newspapers. 

Shoot  first:  A new  Florida  law 
lets  guns  talk  in  public 

Thanks  to  a new  law  signed  by  Gov.  Jeb  Bush,  Flonda  residents 
can  shoot  first  and  ask  questions  later  if  they  feel  threatened  in 
public.  ICnown  euphemistically  as  the  "stand  your  ground”  bill,  it 
will  go  into  effect  later  this  year.  Citizens  of  the  Sunshine  State  will 
then  be  able  to  use  deadly  force  away  from  their  homes,  without 
first  having  to  flee,  when  they  have  a fear  of  imminent  bodily 
harm.  To  no  one’s  surprise,  some  police  in  Florida  publicly 
opposed  this  bill.  They  know  from  expenence  that  the  average 
citizen  won’t  bother  to  make  the  fine  distincuons  that  police  arc 
trained  to  make  before  shooting.  Still,  Floridians  take  their 
constitutional  right  to  draw  in  public  seriously  enough  to  risk  the 
inevitable  rise  in  shooting  abuses.  For  every  teen  who  will  be  shot 
by  accident  on  Halloween,  some  personal  crimes  will  be  averted. 
But  the  heat-packing  pubbe  should  ask  itself  whether  it  has  not 
only  the  skill  to  use  deadly  force  but  also  the  abUity  to  bve  with 
unforeseen  tragic  consequences. 

— The  Pittsburgh  Post-Ca:^ette,  April 29,  2005 

Giving  police  added  firepower 

After  months  of  debate,  Birmmgham's  city  leaders  arc  giving 
pobce  officers  the  semi-automaoc  rifles  they  need  to  compete  with 
criminals.  The  decision  is  a necessary  one.  Pobce  officers  here 
must  be  prepared  to  deal  with  criminals  who  have  plenty  of 
firepower  and  aren’t  afraid  to  use  it.  That  means  having  the  nght 
trairung  — and  the  nght  gear  — to  confront  danger  on  a daily 
basis.  The  high-powered  rifles,  which  could  be  in  patrol  cars  by 
summer,  arc  needed  to  give  city  pobce  officers  the  abibty  to 
compete  with  criminals  who  carry  semi-automatic  weapons. 
Remember,  a semi-automatic  rifle  was  used  last  year  to  kill  three 
Birmingham  officers  armed  only  with  handguns.  Will  semi- 


automatic nfles  keep  other  officers  from  meeting  the  same  fate? 
Perhaps  not  always.  But  it  will  at  least  give  them  a fighting  chance. 
Officers  will  have  to  quabfy  twice  a year  to  carry  the  rifles,  and 
they  will  have  to  score  100  percent  on  a wntten  test  and  90  percent 
on  accuracy  in  firing  the  weapon.  That  is  an  important  safeguard. 
Without  a doubt,  officers  who  carry  them  must  be  able  to  demon- 
strate these  powerful  nfles  are  in  good  hands.  But  assuming  that 
condition  is  met,  city  officers  should  have  the  opQon  of  semi- 
automatic nfles  when  circumstances  call  for  it.  It's  added  ammuru- 
tion  some  suburban  and  state  officers  abeady  possess.  It’s  time 
Birmingham  officers  are  afforded  the  same  protection. 

— The  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News,  April 23,  2005 

Taser  panic 

Pobce  need  the  tools  to  subdue  suspects  safely.  A bill  in  Sacra- 
mento to  bureaucratize  the  use  of  stun  guns  would  depnve  officers 
of  a potent  weapon  in  their  arsenal.  Assemblyman  Mark  Leno 
wants  to  limit  pobce  use  of  Tasers,  which  debver  50,000  volts  of 
electnaty  to  mcapacitate  a target.  AB  1237  would  require  pobce  to 
file  extensive  reports  with  the  state  each  time  a Taser  is  used, 
providing  such  details  as  the  age,  sex  and  race  of  the  suspect.  An 
officer  would  face  less  red  tape  if  he  went  for  his  nightstick  or  gun. 
Leno’s  bill  is  based  on  lamentable  reports  of  handcuffed  suspects 
receiving  jolts  for  no  good  reason.  But  the  aberrant  behavior  of  a 
few  cops  argues  for  bener  training  and  clearer  pobcies.  not 
unnecessary  constramts.  Pobce  know  this.  Last  week,  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Pobce  issued  a report  on  Tasen 
that  urged  law  enforcement  agencies  to  adopt  better  training  for 
use  of  the  stun  devices.  The  pobce  chiefs’  report  — which  found 
no  inherent  safety  flaws  in  the  weapons  — is  a sober  answer  to 
Tasers'  critics.  Fact  is,  pobce  use  Tasers  as  an  alternative  to 
firearms:  Officers  have  found  that  Tasers  subdue  violent  suspects 
without  injury  to  cops  or  innocent  bysunders,  AB  1237  would 
undermine  pubbe  safety  — and  legislators  should  shoot  the  bill 
down. 

— The  (Riverside,  Calif.)  Press  Enterprise,  April  1 1,  2005 
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The  10  essential  traits  of  high  achievers 


Coodoued  from  Page  U 
potential  TTicy  look  to  associate  with 
;oluDon-focused  individuals,  not  problem 
seekers  and  chronic  complainers  who  focus 
on  what  they  do  not  have.  AMPs  have 
learned  to  cultivate  a positive  psychological 
environment  by  feeding  themselves  psycho- 
logical protein.  They  read  and  listen  ro 
educaDonal,  mobvacional,  and  inspirauorul 
tnatenal.  They  enroll  in  webinars,  go  to 
seminars,  and  use  e-icarning  as  tools  for 
personal  development.  AMPs  will  find  and 
surround  themselves  with  highly  motivated 
and  goal  onented  individuals  so  they  can 
feed  off  of  their  energy.  They  learn  to 
expand  their  associations  with  posiave 
people  and  limit  their  associations  with 
negaove  individuals 

7.  Action  Oriented:  These  individuals 
understand  that  learning  without  appLcaaon 
is  as  useless  as  not  possessing  the  skills  in  the 
first  place.  An  individual,  who  possesses 
skills  and  fails  to  apply  them,  is  getting  the 
same  results  as  the  individual  who  does  not 
possess  the  knowledge.  Someday  is  not  a day 
of  the  week  on  their  calendars.  AMPs  have 
discovered  theu  own  particular  motivational 
style  and  contmually  tap  it  to  help  them  take 
posiovc  acoon.  Tliey  arc  well  aware  that  the 
best  time  to  take  action  is  when  their  goals 
are  new  and  their  enthusiasm  is  high.  If  you 
wait  for  moovabon  before  acting  on  your 
goals,  you  may  be  waiting  a long  ame.  If  you 
begin  to  take  action  first,  the  mobvation  is 
more  likely  to  come. 

8.  Fail  Positively:  Most  individuals  can 


acquire  15-20  years  of  educanon  without 
ever  studying  failure.  Achievement  motivated 
people  differ  from  the  unmoavated  in  the 
way  they  experience  failure.  These  individu- 
als will  survey  and  respond  to  failure 
considerably  diffeicndy  than  non-goal 
onented  mdividuals.  This  sole  charactensbc 
has  a tremendous  impact  on  one’s  persis- 
tence and  determinabon  to  accompbsh  theu 
goals.  These  individuals  realize  that  failure  is 
not  avoidable,  and  that  it  is  part  of  the 
process  of  achievement.  AMPs  do  not  see  it 
as  a roadblock.  They  view  faJure  as  transient 
and  not  a personal  charactensoc  of  them- 
selves. The  way  they  battle  failure  is  to  take 
posibve  acuon.  Thus,  acquiring  more  ability 
and  cxpcncncc  that  leads  to  improvement. 
AMPs  will  seek  some  kind  of  profit  in  every 
negauve  cxpcncncc  in  theu  lives.  Theu 
personal  defirubon  of  failure  is  to  try  harder 
and  smarter  the  next  time  They  enfold 
mistakes  and  failure,  and  understand  that  it  is 
a natural  sign  of  movement,  and  progress 
towards  theu  goals.  AMPs  arc  well  aware 
that  there  is  a lot  of  failure  on  the  road  to 
achievement.  They  expect  it,  learn  from  it, 
and  keep  failing  positively,  moving  closer  to 
theu  goals. 

9.  Time  Managers:  This  is  the  best  kept 
secret  of  achievement  mobvated  individuals. 
TTicrc  are  two  things  in  bfc  that  are  fair  to 
everyone  across  the  board.  We  all  get  24 
hours  in  a day,  and  7 days  in  a week.  This  is 
true  for  everyone;  the  poor,  the  nch,  and  the 
middle  class.  Time  management  is  viewed  as 
a cntical  factor  in  the  achievement  of  goals 


"Most  people  would 
agree  that  if  you 
develop  individuals, 
you  develop  better 
professionals  as  a 
byproduct" 

How  well  one  manages  themselves  in 
rclauon  to  time  greatly  impacts  one's  ability 
to  remain  focused  and  mobvated  to  achieve 
their  goals.  The  greater  one’s  ability  to 
manage  and  duecc  their  bme,  the  more  in 
control  of  theu  destiny  they  will  feel.  The 
80/20  rule  states  that  80  percent  of  our 
producbve  results  come  from  20  percent  of 
our  activities.  The  key  is  to  focus  on  the  20 
percent  of  the  fruitful  acbvibes  in  order  to 
increase  one’s  productivity.  AMPs  under- 
stand that  time  management  is  a learnable 
skill,  and  they  possess  this  pivotal  skill. 

10.  Abandon  the  Comfort  Zone:  There 
are  many  mdividuals  who  feel  more  comfort- 
able and  secure  with  familiar  problems  then 
with  facmg  new  challenges.  They  resist 
change  and  fight  to  avoid  it  at  all  costs.  In 
.\menca  today,  we  have  so  much  that  mosdy 
everyone’s  rudimentary  needs  are  met.  Thus, 
we  tend  to  settle  for  fat  less  than  we  are 
potentially  capable  of  achicvmg  m life.  A 
human  being’s  comfort  zone  is  a place  so 
secure;  you  do  not  notice  time  and  opportu- 


nity slipping  by  as  the  months  and  years  pass. 
Achievement  mobvated  individuals  are 
cognizant  of  the  two  great  enemies  of 
achievement;  (1)  procrastination,  and  (2)  the 
comfort  zone.  AMPs  conceptualize  that  the 
avoidance  of  taking  action  and  abandorung' 
one’s  comfort  zone  will  guarantee  two  thmgs 
in  theu  Lves;  (1)  You  will  never  fail  at 
anythmg;  (2)  You  will  never  achieve  success 
at  anything.  These  mdividuals  are  aware  to 
abandon  the  comfort  zone  when  they  see 
themselves  slippmg  mto  it.  They  will  set 
goals,  make  plans,  keep  score,  and  take 
consistent  acbon  every  day  to  abandon  their 
comfort  zone  and  seek  more  challenges. 

Focus  on  the  Individual 

Most  people  would  agree  that  if  you 
develop  individuals,  you  develop  better 
professionals  as  a byproduct  of  that  personal 
development.  American  police  officers 
today  are  continually  surrounded  by  negativ- 
ity by  the  inherent  nature  of  theu  work.  Law 
enforcement  professionals  need  and  deserve 
an  increase  in  persorul  development,  and 
character  building  education  to  better 
prepare  for  policing  m Amenca,  m the  new 
millennium.  The  most  effecbve  method  to 
improve  the  quality  of  service  that  American 
police  officers  provide  to  their  respective 
commurubes  is  to  enrich  the  law  enforce- 
ment professional’s  traimng  vu  personal 
development.  This  will  indeed  enable 
American  police  officers  to  have  a more 
posibve  impact  on  the  citizens  they  have 
vowed  to  protect  and  serve. 
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It's  no  mystery  why 
women  become  chiefs 
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experiences  outside  of  their  agencies  pnor  to 
ilicir  appointment  to  the  top.  There  may  weU 
be  another  parallel  here  with  male  chiefs, 
especially  in  larger  aties  and  counties.  Chiefs 
such  as  William  Bratton  of  Los  -Angeles, 
William  McManus  of  Minneapolis,  Richard 
Pennington  of  .\tlanta  and  Raymond  Kelly 
of  New  York  all  served  in  a variety  of 
positions  outside  their  ongmal  agency  prior 
to  their  appointment  to  the  top  slot  they 
now  hold-  A comparative  study  with  even 
greater  detaJ  as  to  their  pcrsonalibes, 
educabon  and  professional  expenences 
would  become  an  excellent  career  develop- 
ment guidebook. 

In  “Breaking  the  Brass  Ceiling,’’  Schulz 
points  out  that  female  chiefs  and  sheriffs 
tend  to  have  higher  education  levels  overall 
when  compared  to  their  male  counterparts. 
This  condiQon  may  not  be  a mystery.  The 
Police  Executive  Research  Forum  conducted 
a survey  of  law  enforcement  officers  in 
the  1 980’s,  which  concluded  that  female  and 
minonty  officers  tended  to  have  higher 
education  levels  than  their  male  counterparts 
at  entry  level.  Perhaps  this  pattern  follows 
throughout  all  promouonal  levels.  .Mso, 
Schulz  raises  the  issue  of  why  police  and 
sheriff  agencies  fail  to  recruit  large  numbers 
of  females  into  their  ranks,  and  less  so  in 
recent  years  compared  to  the  1980’s  and 
early  90’s.  Arc  women  able  to  pursue 
comparable  jobs  in  pnvate  industry  at  higher 
pay  than  m pubbe  service?  Is  it  that  with  the 
decrease  in  financial  support  for, higher 
cducaDon  txuoon,  males  are  less  likely  to 
pursue  bachelor’s  and  master's  degrees, 


making  the  work  environment  appear  less 
compabble  to  the  already  educated  females? 
The  same  issues  appear  to  apply  to  minonty 
— appbeants  as  well. 

Schubz  ultimarely  raises  a cridcal  issue  in 
asking  who  the  women  were  who  preceded 
the  new  current  of  female  chiefs,  and 
whether  their  stories  could  provide  insight  as 
to  why  the  numbers  of  women  pobce  chiefs 
and  sheriffs  doubled  from  1994  to  2004 
compared  to  the  previous  10  years.  Was 
there  a cohort  of  women  who  barbed  their 
way  to  upper  management  over  the  years  and 
helped  to  open  doors  through  which  the  new 
breed  of  women  could  enter  more  easily? 
Tins  question  begs  for  more  research  and 
perhaps  another  book  honoring  this  group 
of  warnors. 

“Breaking  the  Brass  Ceibng”  is  an  easy 
read.  The  voluminous,  accurate  content  is 
based  on  research  and  not  con)ecture, 
personal  experience  or  mtuioon.  There  were 
times  in  carber  chapters  in  the  book  when  I 
would  have  liked  the  author  to  be  clearer 
about  parallels  or  to  have  provided  explana- 
tions of  common  themes  so  that  the  reader 
did  not  get  so  lost  m the  details.  Nonethe- 
less, this  book  is  a landmark  for  women  m 
law  enforcemcnr  It  estabbshes  that  women 
have  arrived,  arc  substantial  contributors  to 
the  profession,  not  just  pretty  faces,  and  arc 
created  with  digruty  and  respect  by  colleagues 
and  city  mayors  and  managers.  In  law 
enforcement,  women  have  proven  to  then 
peers  that  they  can  be  the  top  cop.  More 
exciting  is  the  fact  that  their  male  counter- 
parts accept  them  as  equals.  This  volume 
explains  why  this  is  so. 
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Consent  decrees  have  their  ups  & downs 
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Bureau  regain  the  trust  of  the  community. . .. 
Our  first  survey  of  community  residents 
found  that  about  half  of  whites  and  a 
quarter  of  blacks  believed  that  police 
dealings  with  citizens  had  improved  and  that 
police  use  of  excessive  force  had  decreased 
since  the  decree  was  instated,”  said  the  study. 

While  not  specifically  intended  to  do  so, 
many  of  the  reforms  took  flexibility  and 
responsibility  away  from  commanders  and 
line  supervisors  and  placed  it  in  a centralized 
review  structure,  said  the  study. 

That  makes  good  sense  in  the  wake  of 
alleged  civil  rights  violations,  but  runs 
contrary  to  the  tenets  of  community 
pobcing,  it  said. 

Researchers  did  not  find  that  the  PPB 
made  substantial  efforts  to  engage  commu- 
nity residents  and  organizations  or  give  them 
a defined  role  in  its  proper  functioning.  No 


citizen  councils  existed  to  help  police  set 
prionties,  and  aggregate  data  on  use  of 
force,  traffic  stops  and  other  performance 
measures  were  not  easily  available  to 
residents,  the  report  noted. 

■'Whether  the  notion  of  centralized 
accountability  practices  demanded  the 
consent  decrees  and  decentralization  of 
decision-making  entailed  in  the  community 
policing  philosophy  can  be  reconciled  is  an 
open  question.”  it  said. 

Cincinnati’s  expenence  under  a consent 
decree,  meanwhile,  has  not  yet  been  as 
fruitful. 

Last  month,  US.  District  Judge  Susan 
Dlott  found  that  department  officials  had 
been  rude  to  a staff  member  for  federal 
monitor  Saul  Green,  and  Dlott  warned  that 
she  could  fine  or  jail  any  official  who  violates 
her  order  to  cooperate. 

Cincinnati  signed  a five-year  agreement  in 


Portland  bows  out  of 
anti-terror  taskforce 
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A 27 -year  veteran  of  the  Pordand  Pobce 
Bureau,  Potter  served  as  its  chief  from  1990 
to  1993.  He  is  also  Pordand’s  first  new 
mayor  in  12  years,  succeeding  Vera  Katz. 

His  stance  is  not  unusual  in  a city  whose 
leaders  in  2001  refused  to  allow  local  pobce 
to  help  federal  investigators  conduct  anti- 
terronsm  interviews  of  foreign  visitors.  In 
2003,  the  Pordand  City  Council  called  for 
broad  changes  in  the  USA  Patriot  Act. 

Since  its  inception  in  1997,  the  JTTF  has 
been  credited  with  the  arrest  of  the  “Port- 
land Seven,”  a group  of  Musbm  men  who 
were  convicted  of  conspiring  against  U S. 
troops  m Afghanistan. 

Six  of  the  defendants  pleaded  guilty,  and 
the  seventh  was  killed  in  fighting  overseas. 
Because  there  was  no  tnai,  details  of  what  a 
strong  case  the  government  had  did  not 
become  pubbe,  said  Jordan.  The  FBI 
endured  harsh  criticism  from  the  Musbm 
community,  he  told  The  AP. 

The  pubbe  is  also  perhaps  unaware  that 
the  JTTF  spends  a good  deal  of  its  time 
devoted  to  domestic  terronsm  threats,  such 
as  the  arsons  set  by  the  eco-terronst  group 
Earth  First.  Jordan  said. 

Opponents  of  the  city’s  withdrawal  said 
there  were  plenty  of  good  reasons  to  keep 
Portland’s  pobce  in  the  JTTF.  Not  least  of 
these,  they  argue,  is  safety. 

Robert  King,  president  of  the  Portland 
Pobce  Association,  told  The  Oregonian  that 
leaving  the  task  force  would  undermine 
officers’  abibty  to  protect  Pordanders. 

“The  threat  that’s  out  there  in  the  world  is 
real,”  he  said.  “The  City  Council  has  a 
responsibibty  to  take  every  reasonable  step 
to  protect  the  citizens  of  Pordand.” 

And  not  only  those  residents,  argued 
officials  from  other  jurisdiedons.  In  Klamath 
County,  the  district  attorney,  sheriff  and  co- 
chairman  of  the  and-terronsm  task  force 
prevailed  upon  elected  state  officials  to  cither 
move  toward  a regional  approach  to 
counterterronsm,  or  to  intervene  outright. 

“What  happens  in  Portland  affects  the 
entire  rest  of  the  state,”  Klamath  District 
Attorney  Edwin  Caleb  told  The  Oregonian. 
“I  just  think  on  some  of  this  stuff,  no  matter 
what  your  pobdes  arc,  you’ve  got  to  think  of 


the  collective  good  of  Oregon.” 

Pobtics  is  the  only  conclusion  one  could 
reach  about  why  the  city  pulled  out,  said  Jim 
Jeddeloh,  chairman  of  the  Citizens  Crime 
Commission.  “If  you’re  wilbng  to  risk  the 
safety  of  your  citizens  for  pobtics,”  he  told 
The  Oregonian,  “what  does  that  say  about 
your  oath  of  office?” 

John  Doussard,  a spokesman  for  the 
Mayor,  told  Law  Enforcement  News  that 
Pordand  has  not  been  made  mote  vulnerable 
by  its  withdrawal  from  the  task  force. 

“We’ve  been  reassured  by  both  the  FBI 
and  the  U.S.  Attorney  that  they’re  going  to 
work  with  us,  and  we’re  going  to  work  with 
them  and  continue  to  coordinate  and 
collaborate  with  our  pobce  bureau,”  he  said. 
“We  don’t  feel  it  wiU  have  any  negative 
impact  in  that  way  at  all  on  the  safety  and 
security  of  Pordanders.” 

Multnomah  County  might  send  investiga- 
tors as  replacements,  according  to  a report 
by  The  Oregonian.  Calls  to  the  county 
sheriff's  office  by  LEN  were  not  returned. 

In  a letter  that  Jordan  sent  to  Potter  last 
month,  the  agent  gave  his  “personal  assur- 
ance that  the  FBI  and  the  JTTF  wiU  continue 
to  work  closely  with  you  and  the  Pordand 
Pobce  Bureau  to  ensure  the  pubbe  safety  of 
our  citizens.” 

Under  a proposed  protocol,  Foxworth 
would  remain  a member  of  the  JTTF’s 
Executive  Group,  which  receives  a briefing 
on  the  unit’s  work.  Foxworth  would  brief 
Potter  following  each  of  its  meetings.  He 
would  retain  his  Secret  clearance,  and  Porter 
would  apply  for  the  same  clearance. 

While  the  officers  with  the  task  force 
would  be  reassigned  to  the  city’s  Criminal 
InteUigence  Unit,  they  would  keep  their  Top 
Secret  clearances.  Those  would  not  be  used, 
however,  except  during  a criucal  incident  or 
imminent  terronst  threat,  which  would  be 
determined  by  the  FBI. 

The  CIU,  a team  of  five  officers,  one 
beutenant  and  a sergeant,  will  not  conduct  its 
own  terrorist  investigations,  according  to  the 
protocol.  It  will  immediately  contact  the  FBI 
with  whatever  information  it  has  and  consult 
with  the  FBI  in  cases  where  the  junsdicuon 
is  questionable.  The  FBI  would  make  the 
final  decision. 


2002,  after  nots  were  set  off  by  the  killing  of 
an  unarmed  black  man  by  a white  officer. 

Dlott  approved  a magistrate’s  finding  in 
March  that  the  city  had  violated  the  decree 
by  denying  the  monitor’s  representatives 
access  to  pobce  staff  meetings  and  ridc- 
alongs.  Chief  Thomas  Streichcr  Jr.  had  one 
monitor  escorted  from  headquarters. 

‘This  finding  is  not  based  on  a minor 
technical  violation,”  Scott  Greenwood,  a 
lawyer  for  the  ACLU  of  Ohio,  told  The 
Associated  Press.  “This  is  about  a fundamen- 
tal breakdown  — or  shutdown  — on  the 
city’s  part.” 

Mayor  Charbe  Luken  told  The  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  that  “common  sense  is  raking  a 
hike  on  this  one.” 

Luken  got  no  response  from  the  Justice 
Department  when  he  asked  that  the  city  be 
tebeved  from  federal  oversight,  an  arrange- 
ment he  said  was  burdensome  and  counter- 
productive — particularly  when  pobce  had 
made  progress  on  many  fronts,  including 
wider  use  of  less-than-lethal  weapons. 

“In  each  city  I am  aware  of,  there  have 
been  issues  that  needed  to  be  resolved,”  said 
Mernck  Bobb,  head  of  a research  center  on 
pobce  practices  and  the  monitor  for  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Sheriff’s  Department.  He 
told  The  AP,  “I  bebeve  Cincinnati  is 
exceptional  m terms  of  the  number  of  those 
issues  and  the  apparent  inabibty  to  resolve 
them.” 

Another  Ohio  city,  Steubenville,  ended  its 
consent  decree  in  March.  The  department 
was  the  second  after  Pittsburgh  to  be  placed 
under  federal  monitoring  in  1997. 

“It  was  a lot  of  work  and  a lot  of 
frustration,”  said  Chief  William  McCafferty, 
who  was  a patrolman  when  the  city  entered 
into  the  decree  eight  years  ago. 

Under  the  agreement,  the  Steubenville 
force  was  required  to  develop  an  internal 
affairs  pobey,  and  create  a staff  to  investigate 
allegations  of  misconduct,  includmg  sexual 
coercion,  illegal  searches  and  arrests, 
excessive  force  and  discrimination. 

Only  one  lawsuit  has  been  filed  against 
the  city  since  it  entered  the  agreement,  said 


Mayor  Domenick  Muceijr.  SteubenviUc  has 
successfully  prosecuted  nine  false  claims  in 
the  past  eight  years. 

Elsewhere  in  the  country,  Hartford, 

Conn  , Pobce  Chief  Patnek  J.  Harnett 
testified  at  a hcanng  in  federal  court  last 
month  that  staffing  shortages  had  kept  from 
being  able  to  assign  eight  investigators  to  the 
department’s  internal  affaus  unit,  as  required 
under  a thrcc-decade  old  consent  decree. 

Prompted  by  a lawsuit,  the  agreement 
signed  m 1973  required  the  agency  to  be 
more  responsive  and  accountable  to  the 
community,  particularly  in  areas  such  as 
minonty  hiring  and  the  investigation  of 
civilian  complaints. 

In  June  2004,  Senior  U.S.  District  Judge 
Ellen  Bree  Burns  ordered  the  assignments  of 
the  investigators  as  part  of  an  update  of  the 
decree.  Harnett  was  questioned  as  to  why  he 
did  not  comply  with  that  order. 

Burns’s  order  was  issued,  Harnett  said, 
within  days  of  his  taking  command  of  the 
department.  Four  sergeants  and  a beutenant 
have  been  assigned  there,  along  with  an 
assistant  chief  who  devotes  20  percent  of  his 
time  to  the  unit,  said  Harnett. 

“I  was  )ust  too  new  to  the  department 
•when  the  order  was  issued,”  he  fold  The 
Hartford  Courant,  “and  I’m  still  too  new, 
quite  frankly.” 

In  Tulsa,  Okla.,  the  city's  Fraternal  Order 
of  Pobce  lodge  decided  to  drop  its  challenge 
to  a settlement  affirmed  by  a federal  )udgc  in 
2003  that  pur  an  end  to  a class-action  lawsuit 
filed  by  a group  of  black  officers. 

The  union  had  argued  that  a consent 
decree  used  to  settle  the  lawsuit  was  a 
violation  of  its  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment with  the  city. 

An  appellate  court  ruled  in  December, 
however,  that  US.  Distnct  Judge  Sven  Enk 
Holmes  did  not  abuse  his  discretion  when  he 
approved  the  decree.  The  city  and  the 
plaintiffs  had  reached  the  agreement  in  2002. 

The  FOP  decided  not  to  appeal  to  the 
l^S.  Supreme  Court  after  weighing  the 
chances  of  victory  against  the  legal  expenses 
the  organization  would  have  incurred. 
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They 

“Every  city  in  Southern  California  has  a gang  problem  and  I don’t  care  what  anybody  says 
about  their  city.” 

Are  Saying: 

— Vicki  Clark,  public  information  officrrforthe  Ontario,  Calif,  Police  Department's 

Crime  Prevention  Unit.  (Story,  Pa^  8.) 

